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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Launch out into the deep and let down your nets for a draught.”—Luke 
Vv. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Saviour did not give thought to the material needs of 
the apostles until after he had ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
people. A lesson for us that we should give attention to the welfare of 
the soul before that of the body. 


In to-day’s gospel we are told how the Saviour entered the ship of 
Simon Peter and taught the multitude from the ship. When He 
had ceased speaking He said to Simon: “Launch out into the deep 
and let down your nets for a draught.” And when they had done 
this they caught a great quantity of fish, so that their net broke. 
And they beckoned to their partners that were in the other ship, 
to come and help them. And they came and filled both the ships, 
so that they were almost sinking. We see here that our Saviour 
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first taught the multitude, tending to their spiritual needs, and only 
after that He allowed thought to be given to the needs of the body, 
reminding us that the care of our soul is more important than the 
care of our body. 

It is a sad but too frequent experience that people bend all their 
efforts to their bodily needs, and neglect altogether, or nearly so, 
the salvation of their immortal souls. From early morn till late at 
night they work to gain riches; not only the poor, actually com- 
pelled to work, but also the wealthy already blessed with earth’s 
treasures. They are never satisfied and strive to heap riches upon 
riches. And in all this scramble for riches they neglect the salva- 
tion of their poor souls. Many even forget that they have an im- 
mortal soul, and so never try to keep it free from sin and adorn 
it with virtues and merits. Let them meet with disappointment 
in business affairs and you see them worried and disconcerted, 
but they are not the least concerned if they lose the necessary sancti- 
fying grace and with it their claim upon heaven. Who can count 
the many people so anxious for their temporal welfare and neglect- 
ing the welfare of their soul? And yet our Saviour warns them: 
“What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his own soul? Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, 
and his justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

God gave us an immortal soul, but a body that is perishable. It 
is the will of God that we first of all care for our souls. The soul is 
incomparably more precious than the body, and the welfare of the 
soul more important than food and drink, house and raiment, gold 
and riches, health and amusement. All these things are vain and 
for a time only, but the soul, the image of God, purchased with the 
precious blood of Christ, is destined for life eternal. If you lose 
money this loss may be made up, but if you lose your soul, you are 
lost for all eternity. And though you may be poor in worldly goods 
all through life but rich in virtues of the soul, your poverty will not 
interfere with your eternal happiness; for your possession is God 
and the right to heaven. But though you be rich and prosperous 
all your riches can not open heaven for you if your soul lacks virtue 
and merit. 

Let us therefore first seek the kingdom of God and His justice. 
Above all things look after the salvation of your soul, so that in 
the hour of death you may not have to say with Peter: “We have 
labored all the night, and have taken nothing”: i. e., we have la- 
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bored in the night of sin, and have gathered no treasures for heaven. 
What profit will your wealth be to you at the hour of your death? 
All your wealth you must leave behind; your sins, however, will 
accompany you before the judgment seat of God, and He looks not 
upon wealth but will judge you according to the merits of your 
soul. Remember the words of our Saviour: “What doth it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own soul ?” 

Nor must the poor who work for their daily existence forget that 
they have an immortal soul; let them do their work to the greater 
honor and glory of God, so that God may reward them. Cling not 
to the vain things of this world, do not misuse your wealth, but apply 
it to your own salvation by giving alms to the poor, so that you may 
gather treasures for the kingdom of God. The salvation of our 
souls is our first and most important duty; let us attend to it with- 
out ceasing so that we may gain life everlasting. Amen. 





THE MYSTERY OF WORK AND REWARD. 
BY THE REV. OWEN B. MCGUIRE, D.D. 


“Simon answering said to him: Master, we have labored all night and 
have taken nothing, but at thy word I will let down the net.”—Luke v. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Descriptive paraphrase of the scene at Lake Genesareth. 

II. Of the many truths suggested herein, let us choose for com- 
ment that of the mystery of work and of reward: (a) Christ by His 
choice of a state of life, by His example, and by the example of those with 
whom He surrounded Himself has shown a preference for labor in the 
strict sense. (b) This is not, however, confined to manual labor. 

III. Work is a God-given law imposed upon us in our present state 
as a necessity: (a) As it actually exists it is a mystery. (b) In its origin 
a service of love, in the Fall a penance and punishment, in the atone- 
ment a privilege and a joy. (c) It is universal, a condition of our ez- 
istence here. 

IV. From these truths a few practical lessons: (a) A love of work. 
our own work. (b) Looking for an eternal reward we cannot always 
expect visible success for our labors here. We live by faith. (c) To 
perform our work with joy. We work for and with Christ. (d) So 
to fit ourselves for our work that we merit a reward. This by living 
in God’s friendship, and by working with the proper intention. 

To realize that we are sent here to do a work and have a time 
in which to do it. 


I. Dear brethren, in the gospel read in this day’s Mass we have one 
of those simple and homely, but vivid and instructive pictures 
which fill up so large a portion of the public life of Our Divine 
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Lord. So simply and yet so vividly is the scene painted in the words 
of the evangelist that while we read or hear it we imagine ourselves 
standing on the shore of Genesareth as witnesses of what is here 
related. It is morning and Jesus stands on the shore. The eager 
crowd presses upon him to hear the word of God. It is a crowd of 
the common people, eager to hear the living word which, when it 
proceeds from the lips even of mortal man, has a power and fascina- 
tion for the multitude never found in the printed page. But in this 
case they are attracted too, by the personal characteristics of the 
God-man, and without ceremony or etiquette they throng about 
Him. They wish to be near Him when he begins to speak, to look 
into His benign countenance, to catch the words of heavenly wisdom 
and consolation as they fall from His divine lips. Near by two 
boats have been hauled close to the shore. They are empty, for 
“the fishermen were gone out of them and were washing their nets.” 
“Going up into one of the ships that was Simon’s He desired him to 
thrust out a little from the land.” Thus giving all an opportunity to 
hear Him and favoring none in particular “sitting down he taught 
the multitude out of the ship” as it was gently rocked by the blue 
waves of Genesareth. Wishing at the end to confirm His doctrine 
by a miracle He commanded Peter to launch out into the deep 
and let down his net. “Master,” said the prince of the apostles, 
“we have labored all night and have taken nothing ; but at thy word 
I will let down the net.” The reward of his obedience and of his 
faith was that “They enclosed a very great multitude of fishes, and 
their net was breaking. . . . And they filled both ships so that - 
they were almost sinking.” The beloved Master immediately pro- 
ceeds, as was His wont on such occasions, to raise their minds from 
the material example before them to the spiritual interests of the 
soul. Peter in his humility, overcome by this manifestation of the 
Saviour’s power, cried out “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
sinful man.” But the Saviour reassures him and confirms his vo- 
cation to the apostolate by the promise that henceforth he “shall 
catch men.” 

ITI. Such is the beautiful picture placed before us in this day’s gospel. 
Let us turn our attention to one thought suggested by it, the mystery 
of work and its reward. Here we have men, already called to the 
apostolate, toiling for the necessaries of life, and having toiled all 
night have gained nothing. They continue to work and by the 
Saviour’s assistance are finally successful. It is remarkable that 
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Our Divine Lord chose His apostles from the ranks of those who 
work, who labor for a livelihood. He Himself grew up in the bosom 
of such a family. St. Joseph, the head of that family, supported it 
in the sweat of his brow. The gospel tells us that he was an artisan ; 
and an ancient and universal tradition declares him to have been a 
carpenter. The Saviour Himself, no doubt, as a dutiful Son, who 
by His living example was to teach other children, helped at first His 
mother in the household, and later shared the labors and cares of 
St. Joseph until the time came when He was to declare publicly His 
mission and take up the work of His public life. An ancient tradi- 
tion in the East used to point to ploughs and such other articles as 
made by the hands of the Saviour. It is also worthy of remark 
and pertinent to an explanation of this Sunday’s Gospel, that the 
apostles even after they had been called to that office, returned at 
times to their usual avocations, and labored for the necessaries of 
life. St. Paul, too, notwithstanding his wonderful missionary ac- 
tivity, did likewise. As we read his life in his various epistles and in 
the Acts of the Apostles, his apostolic labors astound us and yet 
when accused of self-seeking, he was able to declare in writing to 
the Corinthians that while among them his own hands had earned 
what was necessary for his sustenance. 

III. But work, yes, even hard, laborious work, is not confined to 
manual labor. Consider only the unremitting toil of the Saviour 
Himself during His public ministry, His travels, His preaching, and 
His consequent fatigue. Consider also the labors of the apostles 
and of the missionaries who have gone out seeking the lost sheep 
from apostolic times to our own. Consider those, who, in any walk 
of life, have endeavored to fulfil God’s will, and you will find that 
they led a life of unremitting toil, of hard work. This then, my 
brethren, is a law of our life here below; it belongs essentially to 
our present condition. We hear frequently of the mystery of life, 
and life is in very deed a mystery. Without the light cast upon it 
by faith, human life is a mystery enveloped in impenetrable dark- 
ness. We hear too, of the mystery of suffering, and the suffering 
to which man is heir, and the subject presents a mystery which with- 
out faith must remain inexplicable. Closely allied to this mystery 
of suffering is what may be called the mystery of work. Action is 
the law of all life. Life itself consists in action. That man should 
labor and toil may, accordingly, be said to be a law of the natural 
order requiring no explanation from a supernatural source. But if 
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we consider this law in its origin, in its relation to a sanction and 
reward, in the manner in which it is enjoined by our holy religion, 
in its intimate connection with the sufferings and misery brought 
about by man’s primitive prevarication, then, indeed, must we say 
that it is a mystery of our religion partly explained, especially after 
the example and teaching of Christ, and fully to be revealed when 
He shall have rendered to every man according to his works. 

When God created the first man he placed him in a garden and 
appointed him a work to do. He was “to dress it and to keep it.” 
This labor was indeed a law given to Adam, it was enjoined by 
obedience, but it was a service of love and happiness. While Adam 
remained obedient to God his labor cost him neither pain nor sor- 
row nor suffering. Within his own sphere creation was obedient 
to his efforts while he remained obedient to God. The reward of 
his labor was visible and certain. But alas! Adam soon fell. He 
rebelled against God and nature rebelled in its turn, against him. 
He became subject to labor that entailed pain and sorrow and suf- 
fering for himself and his descendants. For on account of his sin 
the earth was cursed and so brought forth unto him thorns and 
thistles; and the new law of labor given to man was that “in the 
sweat of his face” he should eat bread from the blighted ground. 
This law, then, is universal. It is a sentence pronounced on every 
child born into this world inasmuch as he is a child of Adam and 
shares in Adam’s prevarication and punishment. He who tries to 
escape it, tries to escape the ordinance of God. Yes, my brethren, 
we are a fallen race, a race in exile away from our home to which 
there is only one road of return and that the way of penance. Such 
way implies pain and suffering and toil and sorrow. It implies 
work, and work too for which as believers in this dispensation of 
Divine Providence we can not always expect a visible reward in 
this world; for the final object of this law is to help bring within 
our reach the supernatural goods lost us by sin. It is in this that 
work borders on mystery; for just as the sufferings of the present 
life receive no adequate explanation except in the revealed teaching 
of our holy religion, so the labor and toil to which man is here 
subject, considered especially in its universality, its character, its inti- 
mate connection with human suffering, and its relation to reward, 
require and receive an explanation only from the same source. 

But, my brethren, if we have lost in Adam we have gained in 
Christ. He is the second Adam, bringing us a more glorious heri- 
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tage than that which we lost in the first. In the word of the apostle, 
God “has restored all things in Christ.” The law of labor indeed 
remains. It is a law of penance and our state here is a state of pen- 
ance. It is a law universal as the children of Adam. It is a law 
from which we can not escape without resisting the ordinance of God. 
It is a law intimately connected with the mystery of human suf- 
fering. But just as suffering has been sanctified by Christ, so labor, 
work, has been raised by Him from the position merely of a pen- 
ance and a punishment to the dignity of a privilege and a service of 
imitative love. Christ, the second Adam, came and in coming ac- 
cepted our lot and in accepting sanctified it. He became like unto 
us in all things, sin only excepted. He redeemed us by suffering 
and toil. That which was a punishment for sin has been made a 
remedy for sin and a means to justification. By the merits which 
He purchased for us we can sanctify our every act and make every 
work we undertake a means to more grace and to greater reward. 
It matters not how insignificant our labors may appear to the eyes 
of the world. Christ himself worked as a poor artisan. St. Joseph 
was a carpenter. The Blessed Virgin was the humble mother of a 
humble home, performing the duties of the little household. These 
were the lives that God himself has placed before us as models for 
imitation. God can not err. They were the best lives, the most per- 
fect lives that have been lived on this earth. As a reward for the 
lives which they lived here the unerring justice of God has given 
to Mary and to Joseph the highest places in heaven. 

We have learned then, my brethren, that work, faithful work, in 
the station in which Divine Providence has placed us is a condition 
of our existence here below. This was in the merciful dispensation 
of the Creator intended as a service of love and happiness. Through 
man’s sin it became a penance and a punishment. Through the 
atonement, the merits, and the example gf Christ it has become a 
privilege of love and a means of sanctification, remaining, however, 
always a universal law of our state here, so that he who shirks it 
resists the ordinance of Almighty God. 

IV. From these truths of our holy religion let us collect a few 
practical lessons. 

(a) First, let us love work. Let us love it because such is the 
will of God. Let us love it because it is a remedy for sin, and a 
means to grace. Let us love it because it is the example of Christ 
and of His saints. And let us love our own work, the work that is 
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at our hand to do, the work that belongs to our state, the work that 
is our duty in the station in which God has placed us, the work by 
which we can earn, according to God’s law, our daily bread in the 
sweat of our face. Let us not live by illusion and regrets in the past, 
in the future, or in the distant, but sanctify our present duties, how- 
ever humble, looking to heaven only as the ultimate and adequate 
reward. 

(b) Let us learn secondly that visible compensation in this world 
will not always follow our actions and that in these cases we must 
exercise faith, patience, and perseverance. Like Peter we may at 
times labor all night and take nothing. Our efforts may seem un- 
availing. Nor can we expect that God will finally perform a miracle 
and show us visibly the fruits of our toil. We live in a supernatural 
order. We work for a supernatural reward. We believe in the 
invisible. Faith is the foundation of things to be hoped for, the 
conviction of things that are not seen. We believe, then, we are 
convinced of a reward that is not visible, of a world that is not seen, 
of a life that is eternal, of a God who, though not seen, is always 
present and always just, a just judge who will render to every man 
according to his works and will repay even the glass of cold water 
given with the right motive. Hence, if we sometimes seem unsuc- 
cessful, let us keep on working, “for the sufferings of the present life 
are not worthy to be compared to the glory that shall be one day 
revealed in us.” 

(c) Let us then love our work and perform it with a joy- 
ful spirit. It is a joy to imitate Christ. It is a joy to pur- 
chase heaven with the dross of earth. It is a joy to purchase eternity 
by using time. Our work will be a joy if it is a labor of love. For 
as the great St. Augustine has said, “Where there is love, there is 
no labor, and if labor, then the labor itself is loved.” 

(d) Let us learn also, my brethren, so to fit ourselves for our 
work that by it we may be able to merit this supernatural reward. 
If we look around us in this world and consider the lives of men we 
shall find that few, indeed, escape this law of work. Men engage 
in a variety of occupations, some in one pursuit, others in another. 
These daily pursuits take up their time and energy and they toil 
from day to dark. In the words of the Psalmist, “Man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labor until the evening.” If every act in 
our present state can be made meritorious for eternal life, what a 
rich treasury of grace and glory can be laid up by the daily labors 
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of an ordinary life. And yet how many lose that treasure while per- 
forming the works by which it could be acquired! Is it not too 
pitiful if, having to work and to toil, we lose the fruits of our labor? 
Our work cannot merit an eternal reward while we are in a state 
of mortal sin. We must be in a state of grace. Hence our first 
care in order to sanctify our work should be to make our peace with 
God. The charity of God must be in our hearts, otherwise the most 
laborious life can profit us nothing. We must, in the next place, 
perform our work with the proper intention. We must work from 
a supernatural motive. Without God’s assisting grace we can merit 
nothing. We must work in union with Christ. ‘Without me,” He 
declares, ‘““you can do nothing.” We should make Him the offering 
of our daily actions at least every morning; and during the day, 
especially at times of trial, we should renew this intention. Thus 
our labor shall be turned into a service of love. Love alone is eternal, 
for love alone endures. And labor is eternal so far as it is love; for 
of all that men acquire in this world, “their works alone follow 
them” into the next. 

V. And lastly, my brethren, let us live convinced that we have, each 
one of us, been placed here by Almighty God with a work to per- 
form. We are sent here to do a work. We are sent here to work 
out our salvation in the time and in the manner allotted to us. 
Adan was placed in Paradise and a work put upon him to do. By 
faithfully performing it he was, after the allotted time, to gain the 
eternal reward. So in various parts of Hely Scripture this truth is 
impressed upon us—that we have each of us a work to do and a 
time to do it. “Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor 
until the evening.” The householder went out to “hire laborers” into 
the lord’s vineyard until evening was come and each received his 
wages. The apostles are described as ploughers and sowers and 
reapers. Christ in speaking of His own mission expressly declares, 
“T must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day; the 
night cometh when no man can work.” And when the night drew 
near and He was about to submit to death for our sakes He said, 
“TI have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” “It is 
finished,” He exclaimed in His agony on the Cross. Yes, my 
brethren, we are here to perform a work. For this are we born into 
the world. This work is present to our hands. It is the salvation 
of our souls through the merits of Christ. It is our own work. No 
other can perform it for us. We must perform it just there where 
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Almighty God has placed our duties. We have a time to perform it. 
It is the space of our mortal life. We know not how long it shall 
last; but we do know that it is here and now, and that whether 
sooner or later (and soon at latest), ‘the night cometh when no man 
can work.” “This I say, brethren, the time is short. . . . for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.” Let us then, my brethren, 
begin at once working until the evening; for both are necessary: 
that we stand not all the day idle, waiting, and that we continue 
until the evening; for only those who persevere shall receive the 
reward of the faithful servant, whom when his master came he 
found watching. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
IX.—THE SAcRED HEART AND THE WORLD. 
III.—Duty. 


1. Are we then to live as recluses? Have we not duties, in and 
towards the world where God has placed us? Is not worldly life 
well ordered and founded on a moral basis? Why condemn a life 
that is the natural and necessary outcome of our environment? 
Would not the Gospel teaching, logically carried out, turn the world 
into a pauper warren? And after all, is Lazarus covered with sores 
and ulcers, a more interesting or desirable citizen than Dives in his 
marble halls? Do not people find the place and level they deserve 
in this world? Has it not a rigid code of honor and morals, all its 
own, a breach of which it neither forgives nor forgets? It has 
neither pity nor mercy on penitent thieves or weeping Magdalens, 
and is it not better for mankind at large, that it should be so? Is 
it not the spirit of the world to spread and encourage science, art, 
commerce, education, wealth and who will say that these things 
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are not good? But all this is beside the question. Civilization and 
progress are excellent, if there is a divine element in them. If God- 
less, they don’t deserve their names. 

We owe various and complex duties to the world; and the voice 
of the Sacred Heart calls to their observance, “Render to Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” The 
sin of the world lies in stopping short at one part of the precept, and 
ignoring the other, and more important. It deals only with the sur- 
face of things, making our short stay here, the chief aim and end 
of life. It preaches attachment to worldly goods; and makes ma- 
terial well-being the supreme good, if not expressly, at least virtu- 
ally. 

The Sacred Heart suggests a better and a higher way. It values 
the world and its contents at their true worth; and shows how 
little they can do, to filling the infinite void of man’s heart. The 
first duty of a follower of the Sacred Heart, who values his own 
peace and happiness, is that of detachment from the world. It is 
even a necessary condition, as experience proves, of ever enjoying 
rightly the good things that this world itself offers. “Taste and 
see” how sweet a life of detachment from the world is. 

2. Our Lord describes Himself as “meek and humble of heart.” 
He sought neither dignity, honor, nor wealth in His native land, 
and yet He put forward the most startling imperial claims. He had 
never seen a map of the world, He was no Jewish Cesar or Alex- 
ander, yet He claims more than they ever dreamt of, and that is, to 
rule the whole soul of man, all the world over. His plans and pro- 
jects embraced the globe; and He launched into history a scheme 
and kingdom that should win its way in the world, and last till 
the end of time. What no ruler ever claimed, He demands, and 
that is the full allegiance of the hearts of His subjects, and the 
regulation of their thoughts and desires, in accordance with His 
law. Though His kingdom is visible and tangible like Himself, yet 
He declared that it was “not of this world.” This is its main 
characteristic feature. Our second great duty, then, as members 
of the spiritual kingdom, as devout subjects of the Sacred Heart, is 
to be unworldly. In other words our second duty, like the first, is 
to keep ourselves “unspotted,” i. e., detached from the world. 

3. Our duty in this connection does not, however, imply renun- 
ciation of the world. It merely regulates the use of it, as of all 
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creatures. The natural, in other words, the world, is in so far of 
real worth only as furnishing a basis for the supernatural. If it 
leads from God and not to Him; if it proclaims only the “glory” 
of man and not of God—if it mirrors only the human and not the 
divine, then it is bad to us. Man is prone to worship something. 
The danger of mere naturalism, i. e., worldliness, is that it leads to 
creature worship. 

Our third duty, therefore, is to obey the precept of the Sacred 
Heart, commanding detachment from the world, in the sense pro- 
claimed by the Gospel. “Love not the world nor the things which 
are in the world.” “The world passeth away and the concupiscence 
thereof. But he that doth the will of God abideth for ever” (I. John 
ii. 15,17). Detachment is our whole and sole duty in this matter. 

4. To be detached from the world is indeed the only way to enjoy 
and use it aright. To ignore God in it, is to shut one’s eyes to its 
very soul and true reality. He is its life. Without Him it is but 
an empty tomb, a festering corpse, or at best a dancing skeleton. 
Those who gain the “hundredfold in this life and eternal glory in the 
next,” are they who by solemn vow, detach themselves from it. 
Like the Sacred Heart, they are in it but not of it. Our Lord was 
no gloomy pessimist. He was fascinated by the natural beauties of 
the world. He knew life in all its variety and complexity, as His 
parables show. He took part in its innocent festivities and social 
gatherings; and was even called “a wine-bibber and friend of sin- 
ners,” by the censors of the day; yet His life was the reverse of 
worldly for all that. He ever denounced the worldly spirit in un- 
measured terms. He merely puts the picture before in true per- 
spective. He ever impresses the duty of the use and not the abuse 
of creatures. The duty of detachment, so far from hindering the 
enjoyment of this life, really makes us happy and truly worldly- 
wise. 

Our duty finally resolves itself into this, to use the world as God 
meant it to be used—a temporary resting place on the way to our 
eternal home. 

We live in bodies that are daily passing away. The world too is a 
vain fleeting show hurrying to an end. The spirit alone remains and 
is immortal. We are meant to be not the world’s slaves, but its 
masters. The best way to use it and gain by it is to despise it. 
What, after all, does its ownership bring us? The hunger of the 
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heart, the thirst of the soul are not thereby sated. In its spoiled 
favorites “desire” is as strong and wolfish as in its most abandoned 
outcasts. For a world without God will never fill the heart or still 
the longings of an immortal spirit. 

Well-ordered love of self is a divine instinct. This should guide 
us to appreciate the world at its true value—a false friend, a piti- 
less foe. The voice of the Sacred Heart, our defender in the war 
against it, ever reminds us that it is our supreme duty, as it is our 
highest interest to take to heart, and live up to the warning words, 
“Love not the world, nor the things of the world. If any man love 
the world, the charity of the Father is not in him” (I. John ii. 15). 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
STRIKE AT THE Root. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“IT say to you that whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment.”—Matt. v. 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Anger the root of great evils and to avoid sin it is necessary 
to strike at the root. Examples: St. John and King Herod; Moses. 
The occasion of sin, a root of evil that must be exterminated in our 
lives. Scandal must be guarded against. Purpose of amendment without 
avail if efforts do not accompany it. 


In to-day’s gospel we learn that our Saviour forbids His disciples 
to be angry with their fellowmen. He says: “Unless your justice 
abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. You have heard that it was said 
to them of old: thou shalt not kill. And whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment. But I say to you that whosoever is 
angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” I be- 
seech you therefore, not to allow yourself to harbor anger, because 
it is a grave sin and the root of great evil. And if we wish to pre- 
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vent a malicious and poisonous plant from growing and doing harm 
we must destroy the root. Let us consider this to-day. 

In order to drain a well it would do no good to pump out the 
water unless the source from which the well is supplied is also 
stopped. Again, if you wish to put out a fire you will not be satis- 
fied if the flames cease but you will be careful of live cinders from 
which a new fire may start. Likewise it is necessary, in order to 
avoid sin, to destroy the roots from which sin springs. “If you do 
not exterminate the root of evil,” so we are told by St. Bernard, 
“you are not sincere and you may rest assured that your vices will 
grow unrestrainedly.” At King Herod’s court adultery and im- 
morality were rampant, because the king himself led an immoral 
life and set a bad example. To exterminate this evil St. John, there- 
fore, went to the king and pointed out to him the evil of his ways, 
realizing that the example of the king was the root of the sinful 
living of his subjects. 

We have another example in Moses. When Moses had ascended 
Mt. Sinai, the people required Aaron to make them a false God. 
Aaron thereupon fashioned a molten calf from the gold that they 
had gathered and they worshiped it. When Moses, returning from 
the mountain, beheld this idolatry he destroyed the idol by fire. He 
might have used the gold for other purposes but decided that the 
danger of further idolatry was not overcome unless he utterly 
destroyed its root, the golden calf. Our Saviour thus exhorts us: 
“Tf thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. 
For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
rather than that thy whole body be cast into hell.” Our Saviour 
does not say if thy eye scandalize thee turn it away; He says pluck 
it out. It is not sufficient for you to say I shall avoid sin; you must 
avoid the danger and occasion of sin, you must lay aside your bad 
habits, and thus exterminate the root of sin. Remember, as long as 
you are not firmly resolved to avoid the occasion of sin you are not 
in earnest about your conversion. If you sincerely wish to root out 
sin, avoid the occasion, no matter how difficult it may be; avoid the 
house, the company, the person through whom you have been led 
into sin. If the servants of your house are scandalizing your chil- 
dren, root out the evil, and discharge the servants so that your 
children may no longer be scandalized. If there are immodest pic- 
tures in your house, away with them, though they may be called 
works of art. If you have books or receive papers in which your 
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holy religion is attacked and ridiculed, do away with them, that no 
one in your house may take scandal. It is not sufficient to make a 
firm purpose of amendment, there must be efforts to root out the 
bad habits and evil inclinations from your heart. If you have made 
a habit of lying, cursing, slandering and the like, you must use the 
means prescribed by the Church to master these sinful habits. Only 
by doing this will you root out the evil of sin. 

Let us often and humbly pray to Our Lord for grace, for without 
His grace we can do nothing. Let us pray that He may enlighten 
us to realize our wicked inclinations and our sins, that He may 
strengthen us to avoid the occasion.of sin, to lay aside our bad habits 
and walk in the path of virtue. And as for us, let us bend all our 
efforts and strength to accomplish our duty as it is made known to 
us through the grace of God. Amen. 





THE ALMIGHTY POWER OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of his power.”— 
Eph. vi. Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—Difficulty in preaching about the nature of God: (a) So much 
to say. (b) All that can be said so inadequate. Finite minds, even en- 
lightened by faith, and even illumined by the Beatific Vision, can not ex- 
haust the divine nature so as to know it comprehensively. It does not fol- 
love that we know nothing truly of God. This would be erroneous. We 
have revelation, which teaches us two kinds of truths: (1) Those 
which reason could discover, though often only with labor; and (2) 
mysteries. God’s almightiness, one of the first class of truths—taught by 
revelation so that all may know it, expeditiously, and with full certitude. 
The meaning of “almighty.” It means that God can do all things that 
He wills. Why not sin? or the creation of a “square circle,” etc.? Why 
almighty is the name given to God at the beginning of the Creed. For 
the strong meaning of faith and hope in the other truths taught therein. 
Exhortation to meditation on this truth. In all difficulties or tempta- 
tions, God is on our side. The answer of Our Lord: “Because of your 
unbelief.” In connection with God’s omnipotence we may consider also 
His Fatherhood. The Almighty God is my Father. Further fruits of 
meditation on God’s omnipotence: i. Humility—the crushing of human 
pride. tt. Salutary fear of God. tit. Gratitude. iv. Confidence—particu- 
larly as regards salvation. . 


Any preacher, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, who ascends the pul- 
pit to speak to his people about the nature of the Almighty God, 
must always feel a two-fold difficulty: one difficulty is that there is 
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so much to say; the other, that, when all is said, he has said so little, 
so very little, compared with what the greatness of God deserves. 

I wish to speak to you to-day about the nature of God; and in 
particular about the attribute of almightiness which we rightly 
ascribe to Him; and I feel these difficulties of which I have spoken, 
There is so much to say: and if I said all I should wish to, do you 
think that I should have told you all that God really is? I could tell 
you, and it would be Christian truth, that God is good, and great, 
and beautiful, and true, and holy, and perfect. It is all true—God 
is all that ;—but no human language can describe to you how good, 
how great, how holy, how true, how perfect is God; because He 
is all these things without any bounds or limit; while our under- 
standing is limited and small. Thus, although we know far more 
about Almighty God by our holy Faith than we could have known 
otherwise; yet, even when we are enlightened by faith, we still do 
not comprehend in all their fulness the infinite perfections of the 
Almighty God. Even when we shall see Him face to face, and shall 
have the knowledge of the Beatific Vision—even then we shail not 
be able to take into our minds completely all that God’s infinite 
perfections mean—for that needs an infinite mind, and only God 
Himself can do it. 

But because we can not wholly and completely fathom the glorious 
majesty and boundless perfection that God is—far from it—yet it 
does not follow that we have no true knowledge of Him. No, in- 
deed! To say that would be contrary to the teaching of Holy 
Church. We can know something of Almighty God, and know it 
truly. We are capable of discovering some truths about God by the 
light of reason which He has given us; though any very sufficient 
knowledge of such truths would involve labor and thought that 
would be beyond the capacities or opportunities of most people. 
But we are not left to the unaided use of reason: we have also 
divine revelation, by which God teaches us about Himself. Con- 
sequently we can know—every child can know—with ease and with 
certainty, truths about God which it would have cost great pains 
and trouble to have discovered by the use of reason. Yes, and we 
know also, by divine revelation, further truths about God,—mys- 
teries of faith—such as the mystery of the blessed Trinity, which 
reason never could have discovered. 

Now the truth of God’s almightiness is one which reason might 
have deduced from God’s works in creation; but we have no need 
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for the labor involved in that deduction. We have “a more sure 
word of prophecy ;” for the almightiness of God is a truth which 
He tenders us by revelation; so that we are able to attain to it 
expeditiously and with the highest certainty. In the Apostles’ 
Creed we profess our faith in this attribute of God, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty.’’ Reason teaches, if it be rightly used, 
that there is a God of almighty power—but we say “I believe,” 
because God has not left us to discover these truths by the use 
of reason alone, but has revealed them to us. “I am the Almighty 
God” he said to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1), and in the Apocalypse (iv. 
8), we read that the four living creatures rested not day and night, 
saying, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and is, 
and is to come.” In many other places in Holy Scripture God is 
called “Almighty,” and, indeed, we often name God by that one 
word “The Almighty.” 

What, then, is the meaning of this term “Almighty?” It means 
that God can do all things whatsoever he wills. “With God all 
things are possible” (Matt. xix. 26). There is nothing we can 
think or conceive that God cannot do. He could create, in one in- 
stant, a thousand new worlds; or, in an instant, He could annihilate 
all that He has made, if He so willed. And greater things than we 
can conceive God could do. He has done mighty works that we 
could never have conceived, which never would have entered within 
the range of human, nor even angelic thought, had God not actually 
wrought them. Who could ever have thought of God becoming 
man, and dying, in human nature, upon the Cross? Who could 
have imagined the possibility of God-made-Man becoming the food 
of our souls in the Adorable Sacrament of the Altar? God, then, 
is almighty ; He can do whatsoever He wills. 

But here it may be well to explain certain difficulties which some- 
times come into people’s minds in regard to the almightiness of 
God. They may say “God cannot sin ;” therefore there is something 
which He can not do. How then can He be almighty? This is, 
perhaps, hardly a difficulty which merits serious consideration ; but 
it may possibly affect some minds. What do we mean by a sin? 
We mean an act which is faulty ; which either, as in mortal sin, goes 
contrary to the holy law of God, which is nothing else than His 
divine will necessarily willing what is right, or at least, as in venial 
sin, falls short of the standard of perfection set before us by the 
same divine will. Now it is nothing at all against God’s almighti- 
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ness to say that He can not do an act which would be contrary to the 
law of holiness which is in His very, nature, who is holiness itself, 
or that God cannot perform an action that is imperfect and faulty, 

But there is another difficulty which, though not serious at all, 
may yet be more real to some minds. People will ask, for instance, 
“Could God make a square circle or a round triangle?” “Could 
God make two and two equal to five?” 

Before we ask ourselves the question whether God could make 
these supposed things, let us ask what they are. What is a square 
circle? It is an absurdity; a contradiction ; in other words “square 
circle” means nothing. It is not, therefore, against the almightiness 
of God, that He cannot do absurdities, or create a thing that is 
nothing. Some of my hearers may have noticed that of all the 
names that can rightly be given to God, many of which are given 
to Him in Holy Scripture, this name of Almighty is the only one 
given to Him in the summary of Christian doctrine known to us as 
the Apostles’ Creed, which has been in daily use amongst Christians 
from the earliest ages of the Church. There is a reason for the 
selection of this name, and for its position at the beginning of the 
Creed. It is well that we should begin our profession of faith by 
acknowledging this truth, that God is almighty. Having made this 
profession, we can go on to make firm and sure acts of faith in 
the wonderful mysteries which God has wrought for our redemp- 
tion. Our faith is made strong, and our hope in God most sure by 
thus calling to mind and firmly professing this truth of God’s 
almightiness. Then, whatever we are required to believe, however 
contrary in appearance to the wisdom of the flesh, we profess our 
belief with care and certitude, resting upon our belief that “with 
God all things are possible.” 

We should often meditate upon the almighty power of Our 
Heavenly Father. This practice may be made most profitable for 
our souls. The thought of the almightiness of God will enable us 
to overcome all difficulties in the Christian life; for we can say 
with the Psalmist “The Lord is on my side”’—the Almighty God is 
with me. Whatever the difficulties or the magnitude of the task 
which I have to perform, whatever the violence of my enemies and 
the bitterness of my struggles against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, I can perform my task, I can resist my foes, I can gain the 
victory over devil, world, and flesh; for the almighty power of 
God is at my disposal, inasmuch as He will grant me, from the re- 
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sources of that power, grace sufficient to overcome, if I be but 
faithful in my co-operation, if I have a good will, and if I pray. 
We are but too ready to forget this, and to give up the struggle in 
despair. We must rouse up our faith in the power of God, we must 
“be strengthened in the Lord and in the might of His power.” He 
is almighty, and He is on our side against all foes. Remember the 
answer of Our Blessed Lord to his disciples when they asked Him 
why they were unable to cast out a devil from the lunatic boy. 
“Because of your unbelief” was his reply. “For amen I say to 
you, if you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, you shall say to 
this mountain, Remove from hence hither, and it shall remove: and 
nothing shall be impossible to you.” 

By the consideration, then, of this truth of God’s almightiness, 
our faith is confirmed, our hopes strengthened, our desires increased. 
We pray with confidence, we undertake great works for God with 
courage, and we are effectively aided in our struggle against evil. 
Perhaps we are tempted to say that our duties are too much for 
our strength: God is almighty, and He is with us. Perhaps we 
complain that incitements to sin are too strong—God is almighty, 
and offers us His grace. Or perhaps we despair because habits of 
sin chain us down with strong fetters. God is almighty, and in 
His power we can break our bond, and be free. And for our con- 
solation we may reflect that this Almighty God is our Father. 
When we have been reflecting upon the power and majesty, the 
holiness and goodness of God, we can say—this Almighty Being, 
who holds the universe in the hollow of His hand, is my Father. 
He loves me with the love of a father; and with a love infinitely 
greater than that of any earthly father for his child. He cares for 
me and provides for me as a Father, but infinitely greater in his 
care and providence for me than any earthly parent can be. 
“Is not he thy father,” said Moses to the children of Israel, “thy 
father that hath possessed thee, and made thee, and created thee”? 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), and the prophet Malachias, “Have we not all one 
father? Hath not one God created us?” 

Frequent meditation on this truth of the almighty power of God 
our Father is, in truth, necessary for the proper exercise of Chris- 
tian virtue. It is only by trying, as well as one may, to penetrate 
ourselves with the thought of God’s greatness, that we shall come to 
recognize, as we ought, our own littleness. This meditation, in other 
words, will put us in our proper place before Almighty God. The 
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thought of His omnipotence will crush our pride, and humble us 
to the dust before Him. How can we be proud or set ourselves up 
above others when we compare ourselves with God? Indeed, there 
can be no comparison. Supposing a man really has gifts whether of 
nature or grace which render him superior to his fellows. Is he 
to be proud of them? Indeed not—for, to begin with, they are not 
his own, and to God only may the glory for them be given; and 
secondly, the immense greatness of God reduces all creatures, as it 
were, to the same level of infinite distance from His almightiness. 

This thought has made the greatest of saints to be at the same 
time the most humble of men. Who was so humble as she who is 
raised above the Seraphim by the dignity of her office and the 
presence of her graces as God’s Mother? She was of all the 
humblest because she best knew the greatness of God. 

The thought of God’s omnipotence will also produce in our 
hearts a holy and salutary fear of Him. We shall fear Him who 
hath the power to cast both body and soul into hell. How should we 
dare to lift up our hands against Him by sin if the thought of His 
omnipotence were more deeply impressed upon our minds; if we 
remembered that the almighty power of God is exercised not only in 
conferring benefit upon mankind, but also, and necessarily, in the 
vindication of His justice by the punishment of the obstinately 
wicked ? 

This meditation will move us also to gratitude towards our Al- 
mighty Father, who has put forth his infinite power on our behalf. 
Infinite power was put forth in our creation: still more wonderful 
was the work of our redemption. Faith and hope, as I have already 
said, will be strengthened, and a loving confidence in God engend- 
ered. Especially may we rightly draw from meditation on God’s 
omnipotence a great confidence in regard to the salvation of our 
souls. For there is nothing that God more earnestly desires for us than 
our salvation; and that salvation He will surely and certainly work 
unless we by our own will and fault frustrate His merciful de- 
signs. We will resolve not to do so: we will co-operate with God 
and be saved by the power of His grace. May He grant it, and so 
shall we be able to sing one day with Our Blessed Lady, ‘He that is 
mighty hath done great things for me, and Holy is His Name.” 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
Gop’s BLESSING. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“They did eat and were filled; and they took up that which was left of the 
fragments, seven baskets.’ "—Mark viii. 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—The miracie related in to-day’s gospel should remind us of the 
power of God’s blessing and of our need of the same. Why this bless- 
ing 1s sometimes lacking. It rests with us to obtain this blessing. 


A great multitude of about four thousand people had followed 
our Saviour into the wilderness to listen to His words and to wit- 
ness His miracles, and for three days they had been without food or 
drink. The gentle Saviour took compassion on these people, and 


directed the disciples to feed them, but there were found only seven 
loaves of bread and a few fish. And taking the seven loaves and the 
fish, He broke and gave to His disciples to set before the people; 
and they did as He bade them. “And they did eat and were filled; 
and they took up that which was left of the fragments, seven 
baskets.” The blessing of God had multiplied the food, and I wish 
to point out to you to-day how powerful and necessary the blessing 
of God is in all our undertakings. 

People plan, work and worry to gain earthly riches; but our 
daily experience teaches us that all our efforts and troubles are in 
vain if the blessing of God is not with us. What does it profit a 
farmer to have diligently tilled his fields, if the crop is destroyed by 
hail? All his work has been in vain. “Therefore,” says the apostle 
(I. Cor. iii. 7), “neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that 
watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.” We read that Jacob 
said to his father-in-law Laban: “Thou hadst but little before I 
came to thee, and now thou art become rich: and the Lord hath 
blessed thee at my coming” (Gen. xxx. 30). He means to say: not 
through your work alone did you become rich but because the Lord 
blessed thee. The same is said of the house of Putiphar because of 
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Joseph ; ““The Lord blessed the house of the Egyptian for Joseph’s 
sake, and multiplied all his substance,. both at home and in the 
fields’? (Gen. xxxix. 5). 

Remember this, my Christian people, you, who from early morn 
till late at night struggle for earthly goods and in spite of all are 
not successful in obtaining them. Why do you not succeed? Be- 
cause the blessing of God is wanting. Some people lack this bless- 
ing because they endeavor to obtain earthly riches in an unjust man- 
ner, and the blessing of the just God can not be with the unjust. 
Godfearing people are careful to avoid anything not acquired by 
lawful means, as we see in the example of Tobias who said to his 
wife Anna, who had brought home a young lamb, ‘“Take heed lest 
perhaps it be stolen: restore it to its owner, for it is not lawful for 
us either to eat or to touch anything that cometh by theft” (Tobias 
ii. 28). 

Solomon tells us there are some that distribute their pos- 
sessions and grow rich: others take what is not their own, and are 
always in want. Treasures unjustly obtained shall profit 
nothing. The blessing of the Lord rests upon the just, and the 
blessing of the Lord maketh men rich (Prov. xi. 24; x. 2, 6, 22). 

Others, again, lack this blessing because they do not ask for it; 
they neglect prayer and divine service, and they do not thank God 
for His graces. 

Then there are those who are not blessed because they neglect 
the salvation of their souls and offend God by leading a sinful life. 
Because of sin this earth was cursed. And whoever serves sin must 
share the curse and forego the blessing. Therefore our Saviour 
says: “Now if thou wilt hear the voice of the Lord thy God, to do 
and keep all his commandments, all these blessings shall come upon 
thee and overtake thee. Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed 
in the field. Blessed shall thou be coming in and going out” (Deut. 
XXViili. I). 

This should be a lesson to us as to what we must do to share the 
blessing of God. Let us remember that, although we may work and 
struggle, all our work will be in vain if God does not bless us. 
To partake of this blessing, live in the service of God. “Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” The more zealous you are in the 
service of God, the more careful to avoid sin, the more anxious to 
provide for the salvation of your soul, the more confident you may 
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be that God will bless you and your undertakings. Avoid injustice, 
for “the blessing of the Lord is only upon the head of the just.” Do 
not cease to ask our Lord for His blessing, begin your work in His 
holy Name, and thank Him for favors bestowed upon you. Then 
will be fulfilled in you the words of Solomon, “The blessing of the 
Lord maketh men rich.” Amen. 





CHARITY. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“To no man rendering evil for evil.”—Romans xii, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Charity was originally the mark or the sign by which the 
religion of Christ was known. Inasmuch as it may be called the love of 
God and of our neighbor, charity is described by Our Lord as the virtue 
on which others depend. “On these two depend the whole Law 
and the prophets.” Our Lord speaks very frequently on that portion 
of charity which is called “brotherly love”; and particularly so in 
Matt. c. 5. 

II. Charity, 1. e., brotherly love, has, as its special object, the 
stranger and the enemy. There is no very great merit in loving those re- 
lated to us or those who are kind to us; it ts difficult not to do so. Our 
Lord in His own life is the best example of what is meant by “ love of 
one another.” He lived in a world of enemies, and died by their hands, 
but continued to love them. By His life and example He created the virtue 
of charity. It became and still is a peculiarly Christian virtue. All ye 
are brethren, i. e., every one without any claim being set forth of ac- 
quaintance or of friendship. 

III, But in the epistle St. Paul is writing of charity in so far as it 
is the basis of unity. The preciousness of unity. In all matters, whether 
religious or secular, it is the strongest protection and the most powerful 
weapon of attack. Without charity unity is impossible. Therefore Our 
Lord prayed for unity (that they all may be one) and charity (that 
they love one another) on the night of the Last Supper. An exhorta- 
tion to strive after a kind disposition toward all, because there can be no 
real charity without it. 


My dear brethren, we are told by one of the great apologists of 
the early Church that the first exclamation which arose on the lips 
of the pagans with regard to the conduct of the followers of Christ 
was: “Behold how these Christians love one another.” Charity 
was the mark, the sign, almost the very essence of our faith as it 
appeared to the outsider. 
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If the words of Tertullian concerning this observation of the 
heathens of his time are true—and they are universally admitted to 
be so—our Christian forefathers were but putting into practice the 
lesson which Christ was ever inculcating and carrying out into 
effect, the virtue which He looked upon as the most important in 
the instruction of which He was so busily engaged while He was 
here on earth. 

How many times He speaks of charity!’ How often He alludes 
to the necessity of loving God and of, what follows from it, loving 
our neighbor! On these two He assures us depend the whole law 
and the prophets ; meaning that one who loves God will not wilfully 
be wanting in the observation of those other commandments which, 
as the first does, concern themselves with the proper worshiping 
of Him, and, as the second and the third, with treating both His 
name and the seasons dedicated to His service with the respect due 
to them. And meaning also that one who loves his neighbor will 
naturally not be inclined to infringe one of those strict orders, such 
as the commandments are in which we are bidden not to injure 
the life, the property and the good name of another. 

Yet, when we speak of charity we have in mind not so much the 
love of God—which is, indeed, one-half of the virtue—as the love 
of our fellow man, with which the other half of the virtue is con- 
cerned. On this matter our blessed Lord spoke out in particularly 
strong and vigorous language. ‘ You have heard,” He says, “ You 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy; but I say to you, Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate yoii and pray for them that persecute and calumniate 
you” (Matt. v. 43). And thereupon He asks us what reward we 
shall have if we love only them that love us. What more do we do 
than the heathens? Should we salute only those who are our 
brethren? And He seems to imply that this command is really the 
command of perfection, inasmuch as they who have attained to such 
a condition of mind are perfect, as their Father who is in heaven is 
perfect. For He continues immediately with this exhortation: 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is perfect ”; 
and the word therefore seems to have reference to that which has 
closely gone before. 

We have chosen this passage from Matthew rather than all the 
other multitude of places in Sacred Writ which touch on the virtue 
we are considering, for it helps us more clearly to see exactly what 
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Our Lord means by charity. The virtue is to be practised toward 
two classes of persons who do not come within the limits of other 
kinds of affection. It holds out before our mind as objects of love 
those who may be perfect strangers to us, or of whom we may know 
very little, and those also whom we may know well enough but who 
are very far from being accounted by us as our friends. 

For there is very little, if any, virtue in loving those who are 
tender toward us. On the contrary, that is one of the strongest 
dispositions placed in our nature by God Himself. There are few 
who are proof against a kind action, and who are as cold afterward 
toward the giver or the doer as they were before the blessing was 
bestowed or the gift given. There are not many who can withhold 
affection from one who, with affection, tries to win it. There is 
very little virtue in doing what the majority of persons find it dif- 
ficult not to do; and the majority of persons find it very difficult 
indeed not to meet tenderness and friendliness with tenderness and 
friendliness in return. Indeed, this is the real reason which St. John 
gives for loving Christ. We love Him not by any means with the 
purest kind of love. If it is disinterested, yet we can not, the beloved 
disciple seems to hint, well help it. There is nothing heroic about 
it—‘ we love him because he first loved us.” 

Our Lord, then, dwells upon the love which His followers must 
necessarily foster for those who have really done nothing to deserve 
it, or who may have done much which, in the eyes of the world, 
would render them altogether without any right or claim upon us. 

In His own character He brings this out so very clearly. Christ 
came, but He came to His enemies. “ When we were enemies Christ 
died for us,” says the apostle of the Gentiles. Christ came, and the 
reception with which He met was not of a kind practised among 
friends, for He came indeed “to his own, but his own received 
him not,” and He was the light shining in a dark place and “ the 
darkness comprehended him not.” Christ came; and so much love 
on His side was met with the very opposite of the return which it 
deserved—repeated evil doing, continued outrage and ultimate cruci- 
fixion. Nevertheless, he persisted in loving us, as if our conduct 
had been of the tenderest and each action done by us to Him had 
been of the warmest and of the most winning nature. “ Greater 
love than this hath no man,” says St. John of Him. “ Greater love 
than this hath no man, than that he lay down his life for his 
friends ”; and, as St. Bernard so well remarks, Christ had a greater 
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love for us, and in that greater love surpassed even Himself, in that 
He laid down His life for His enemies. .Is there in the whole history 
of that life one word against us, who treated Him so shamefully and 
who both received and harbored Him for thirty-three years on this 
earth with such amazing coldness? Did His eyes at any time look 
sternly on us with anger? Did He form His words against us 
as “sharp as a sword,” as well He might, since He was 
God, and our treatment of Him could not have well been 
worse? Did He commence to hate what before He loved, and 
begin to hate all the more because His former affection had been 
so strong? On the contrary, His fond heart went out with affec- 
tion to the men of that generation—our representatives—even 
when they slighted Him; when they called Him a Samaritan and 
one possessed of a devil; when they took up stones to cast at Him; 
when they ridiculed the idea that God was His Father; when 
they sought to entangle Him in His speech; when they sought an 
opportunity to put Him to death, and when they eventually succeeded 
in doing so. The noble words which He uttered when dying He had 
thought again and again while living: “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” And the judgment passed on Him 
by the beloved disciple might well be inscribed beneath His divine 
name wherever it is seen, “ Loving his own that were in the world, 
he loved them to the end.” “His own”—not some only, not 
friends, not disciples, not Veronica for her kind action, not Simon 
of Cyrene for help rendered in bitter need, not His most blessed 
Mother, but “ his own that were in the world, whose hearts were 
hard as flint, whose dispositions were cold like ice in His regard— 
these, in spite of their hatred, He loved and still loves to the end. 
Indeed, by the life of Christ a new virtue was given to the world. 
Before He came both the thing itself was unknown and the word 
had no place in the vocabularies of the nations. The love of all, of 
friend or foe, of known or unknown, and that from a superior and 
a higher motive than simply a return for favors given or expected, 
this, which we may call charity, is a Christian virtue and the proud 
possession alone of those that follow Christ. Love for kith and kin, 
on the contrary, has always been an attractive disposition in the 
human race from its commencement. It will always be with us, 
and would have been with us if Christ had never come and never 
thought it worth His while—as He did—to exhort His hearers to 
practise even so natural a virtue as that is. Friendship, again, had 
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reached a very high state of perfection long before the advent into 
this world of the greatest of friends and that sweetest of com- 
panions, Our Lord. But the love which goes by the name of charity 
had no being until He made it, giving it the start upon its way by 
His own life of perfect charity and watering its tender beginnings 
with the strength of His precious blood, each drop of which fell for 
men out of a heart which has well been called the Charitatis victima 
—the victim of charity. 

In that heart there was no place for bitterness and no room for 
coldness toward any, even those that appear unworthy of anything 
approaching a tender feeling ; and what His heart was in this matter 
He desires that ours should likewise be. The times are past when a 
Christian can interpret the word “brother,” as it was interpreted 
by the Israelites, as one belonging to our own nationality or tribe; 
the days are gone when, as with the ancient patriarchs, sanctity 
might still make us pleasing to our Maker, even though anger dwelt 
in the heart and malice and thoughts of revenge still took up their 
lodging there, standing the test of time and years. All that has 
passed away. Christ has laid down the limits of charity when He 
said: “One is your Father, God, and ail ye are brethren,” showing 
by these words, that no one, not even the stranger within or without 
your gates, is an exception to those objects toward whom this virtue 
must be practised. And the same divine Master has shown us how 
deep are the depths to which charity can, and must, descend, since 
in His case it extended itself to those who seem to have placed 
themselves out of the range of all tenderness, and far beyond the 
line where, without His divine example, human nature would con- 
sider that anything like love must naturally cease. To all are we to 
put into practice the words of the apostle: “ Let brotherly love con- 
tinue”; in regard to all we must strive to obtain the disposition 
which the Canticle of Canticles (viii. 7) has in view when it says 
that “many waters can not quench charity, neither can the floods 
drown it” and that, “if a man give all the substance of his house 
for love he shall despise it as nothing.” In the enmities which the 
present life is bound to try to create, let the martyr Stephen not be 
forgotten, who, while the stones fell fast and thick upon his feeble 
body, still prayed for those by whose hands they were cast. And 
finally let us not be satisfied with merely carrying into effect 
the apostle’s words: “ While we have time let us work good to all 
men” (Gal. vi. 10) ; but we should take care that, while the hand 
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does the good the heart be not clouded by an unsympathetic or an 
unforgiving spirit. Let the goodness of the action be made fairer 
and brighter by proceeding from a heart which strives to love all 
as Christ loved all, and which humbly follows in His footsteps, 
though so far behind, in the difficult attempt “ to forgive and forget.” 
But, brethren, we can not think that St. Paul has in view this 
branch of the virtue of charity so much as that other phase of the 
virtue which lies, as it were, at the root and forms the basis of that 
most necessary disposition among men; namely, unity. For St. Paul 
is writing to the Corinthians, in whose midst, unfortunately, dis- 
sensions were numerous and strife of frequent occurrence, and he 
is filled with that fear, which ail right-thinking men can not pre- 
vent themselves from feeling, that want of unity means want of 
strength and must ultimately spell failure. He is thinking, as he 
addresses the once flourishing Church of Corinth, how much good 
might be done, but is not done simply because of divisions among 
those who should work and stand together, and what harm is 
brought about by suspicion, distrust and absence of kindly feeling. 
How precious is unity, whether in connection with the great con- 
cerns of life or with the smallest; whether with regard to temporal 
matters or religious! Our Lord Himself felt the truth of this so 
strongly that, on the night of the Last Supper, He prayed to His 
Father that all of His followers might be one, “even as I, Father, 
and thou art one.” He wished then, and He wishes still, that every 
one belonging to Him should stand shoulder to shoulder in a com- 
pact body, feeling that then nothing can hurt the cause which He 
has ever had most at heart; namely, that all men might come to the 
knowledge of God and of “Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” For 
when the members of any community are united that community 
is bound to stand. Better than the stoutest bulwarks, than the 
strongest walls, than the most perfect arrangement of fortifications 
is unity. It is the real rock of defence, the real armor in the day 
of trouble, a sure and overpowering force in every project and enter- 
prise. When that goes all goes with it. When leaders are divided 
then the war may as well be brought to an ignominious end. When 
counsels differ then the gates may as well be opened to the enemy. 
Therefore did Our Lord say to His disciples, at the same time as 
He expressed His exceeding great desire that they should be united: 
“Tn this shall men know that you are my disciples, in that you love 
one another.” Not by the great rectitude of their conduct, which 
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they and all would, of course, strive to present to the eyes of the 
world; not by much almsgiving; not by long and sublime methods 
of prayer, though these also should be a characteristic of the Chris- 
tian—Christ placed one, and that as the most important, sign and 
mark of His faith ; that is to say this: “ In that you love one another.” 
Therefore does the Sacred Scripture tell us not merely that the 
first followers of Our Lord lived together in unity, but that they 
lived together in unanimity, with one heart and one mind; for there 
can be no union of hand in hand if there be no unanimity in the coun- 
sels of the mind and of the heart. There can be no common action 
if there be no common, intercommunicating charity. 

Let us therefore, brethren, strive hard and pray hard for kind- 
ness of thought toward all. It is the very basis of charity. With- 
out it charity can not be patient, can not be humble, can not be 
unselfish, for the reason that without kind thoughts charity can not 
exist at all. Therefore the apostle places that first. You can not 
have unity without charity, and you can not have charity without a 
mind which interprets, for the best, the actions of its fellow man; 
without a mind whose eyes are blind to the flaws and weaknesses 
which must beset all human endeavor; without a mind which will be 
eager to see, and be consumed with pleasure at seeing, the good 
which is done and the work for Christ both aimed at and accom- 
plished. The opposite disposition has been the cause of so much 
mischief. Hence arise dissensions and strife; hence so little has 
been done for the Master when so much might have been performed. 
Hence so much good which some would set to work and endeavor 
to do is omitted, out of fear lest the unkind thought springing up 
into the still unkinder word might nip the work in the bud or blast 
it at the root. 

And charity, just as the apostle has pronounced it to be the great- 
est of virtues, is the easiest. Had he, indeed, told us that the 
“greatest of these” is to give our goods to feed the poor, some of 
us might well despair. We might well complain that our poverty 
prevents us from being among the best; that our state of temporal 
destitution is also a bar to our attainment of the finest of those quali- 
ties most pleasing to Our Lord. We might accuse our Maker of not 
only having given us indigence as our lot, but, by doing so, of shut- 
ting us out from the possession of a virtue which will make us rich 
in the world to come. But now there is no room for complaint, no 
ground for murmuring. A kind thought is the easiest thing on 
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earth to foster, and no one can shut it out from our heart unless we 
ourselves close the doors. Had the apostle, indeed, said that we 
must have faith to remove mountains, then half of us—yes, all of us 
—would say that Christ. has asked of us something which human 
nature is too weak to produce, too timid and distrustful ever to 
show. Nothing of the kind can be said in relation to a charitable 
disposition, for so soon as we have willed the kind thought is there, 
and the instant we have wished well to our neighbor the thing is 
done. We should fear for ourselves had we been told that the 
greatest virtue has been attained to when the body has been given 
to the flames or subjected to the sword. God has placed his best of 
virtues far beyond our reach, we should say. But now there is 
nothing to fear, nothing to make us turn away discouraged, for the 
highest point of all goodness is so much within your reach that it 
may be said to dwell within you. There in your own heart, when 
you have thought well of your neighbor, no matter who he is, no 
matter whence he comes, you have practised the very best of Chris-- 
tian virtues; and, in determining to think kindly and to act sympa- 
thetically toward all you are doing an action which will be its own 
reward in many senses, and particularly in this sense, that all other 
virtues are bound to follow in its train to make and keep you holy. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
FALSE PROPHETS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Beware of false prophets.”—Matt. vii. 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Two lessons from to-day’s gospel: (1) Suffer not others to 
harm your souls. (2) Do not harm the souls of others. The disguises 
of false prophets. A false prophet the one professing to be a Christian 
but who leads a sinful life. Faith alone can not save you, works are 
necessary: a Christian life. 


With these words our Saviour warns us, in the first place, to 
beware of false prophets, who come to us in the disguise of friends, 
but He also points out the truth that faith without good works will 
not avail. 
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I. Not without good reason does our Saviour warn us “to beware 
of false prophets.” “If the good man of the house did know at what 
hour the thief would come, he would surely watch, and not suffer 
his house to be broken open” (Luke xii. 39). Far more dangerous 
than thieves are false prophets, for they rob us not only of earthly 
wealth, but they strive to destroy our immortal souls. You would 
flee from a person afflicted with a contagious disease; still more 
you should shun false prophets; for “their speech spreadeth like a 
canker” (II. Tim. ii. 17). Who are these false prophets? Those 
who come with a sham religion pretending to have the truth. False 
prophets, furthermore, are the unbelievers who mock and scorn the 
laws and practices of our holy religion, and who endeavor to spread 
doubt and unbelief among those who still have the faith. False 
prophets, alas, are to be found everywhere, in town and village, on 
the street, in the house. False prophets speak to you in irre- 
ligious and immoral books, and they try by every means to sow the 
seed of unbelief. How necessary, then, the warning of our Saviour: 
“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves” (Matt. vii. 15). “There 
are some that trouble you,” says the apostle, “and would pervert the 
gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
a gospel to you besides that which we have preached to you, let him 
be anathema” (Gal. i. 8). Therefore beware of false prophets, who 
seek to destroy your faith in Christ the Son of God; hear them not, 
but believe in the teachings of Our Lord Jesus Christ and of His 
holy Church. 

False prophets, again, are the seducers of innocence. They also 
come to you in the clothing of sheep, that is, they pretend to be 
friends and to be concerned about your welfare ; they flatter you and 
are seemingly anxious to serve you, while they do all this only to 
conceal their foul purposes. Beware of these false prophets, they are 
worse than ravening wolves which can only wound and kill the body, 
but can not harm the soul ; the seducers ruin the soul and cast it into 
endless misery. ‘By their fruits you shall know them,” says our 
Saviour. And the seducers you will know by their improper talk 
and actions, deeds of darkness, which are punished with eternal 
damnation. “By their fruits you shall know them.” 

II. Our Saviour says: “Not every one that saith to me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that doth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” With these words Christ warns us that in order to be 
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saved, it is not sufficient merely to believe all the Catholic Church be- 
lieves and teaches, but that good works are also necessary. Asa 
good tree is known by its fruit, likewise you shall know a Christian 
by his good works, the fruits of a firm faith. A Christian who does 
not perform good works is not a good Christian, and without good 
works he can not be saved. For “every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit, shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the fire.” God 
asks not only faith of us, but that we live a holy life, i. e., live 
according to His commandments. “For this is the will of God,” 
says the apostle, “vour sanctification’ (I. Thess. iv. 3). “And that 
servant who knew the will of his lord, and prepared not himself, and 
did not according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes” 
(Luke xii. 47). St. Ambrose advises us that: “Faith alone is not 
sufficient; we must live up to the precepts of the Church; for he 
who wishes to gain possession of heaven must support his faith 
with good works.” 

What profit is it, my Christian, to be reared and raised in the 
true Church of Christ? What profit is it to defend one’s religion 
before unbelievers and heathens? What profit is it to profess the 
faith—if the good works prescribed by the Church are not per- 
formed; if we are not humble and merciful, temperate and sober, 
truthful and loyal, honorable and respectable, in short, if we do not 
love God above all things and our neighbor like ourselves? Faith 
can not save you if your works are against it, if you in fine words 
profess a faith which you deny by a life in sin and vice. “Not every 
one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit, shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the 
fire.” 

Therefore “beware of false prophets, who come to you in the 
clothing of sheep, but inwardly are ravening wolves” ; they desire to 
rob you of faith, virtue, innocence, peace of heart, and of eternal 
salvation; furthermore, take care that you yourselves may not be 
counted among the false prophets, by bearing the name of Christian 
but living a heathen life. If you truly wish to be a Christian you 
must live in a Christian manner, so that you may not receive the 
terrible sentence: ‘Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, 
shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the fire.” May God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost preserve us from this terrible fate. 
Amen. 
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SUITING THE ACTION TO THE WORD. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FREELAND. 


“Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father, who is in heaven.”—Gos- 
pel of the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Activity is the great mark of the Creator's character with 
regard to the creature. His providence to mankind in general and to 
the chosen people in particular. Activity is the mark also of the angels. 
Our Lord Himself too, “stood in the midst of us as one that ministereth.” 

II. The Christian must do something for Christ. Sitting still will 
not bring us to the kingdom of heaven. We are to “Let our light shine 
before men that they may see our good works.” 

III, This doctrine, brought out in the gospels, is equally clear in 
the epistles. St. Paul both preaches good works, and in his life might 
well be called the Apostle of activity for the sake of Christ. 

I V. Our Lord was most severe against those who “said but did 
not.” Indeed, such persons are the only ones towards whom He was 
ever known to be harsh. The Pharisees. 

’. No class has done such harm to religion as they that merely 
pretend to be pious. They are sure to be found out. When found out, 
unfortunately, it is the Faith and their fellow religionists who have to 
suffer. The mischief done by one bad Catholic can not be rectified by a 
hundred good ones. 

VI. The great harm done by those, properly called “false prophets,” 
who revolt from the Church and set up a religion of their own. Their 
exterior piety. Their bad fruits. 

VII. It may be objected that notable heretics can not have been bad 
or they would not have attracted so many followers. The number of 
followers does not prove that the works of the leaders were good, but 
rather that Satan has blinded the eyes of the mind. Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light; and he takes care to do the same with 
false prophets so that what is bitter seems sweet and what is evil appears 
to be good. 


My dear brethren, one thing particularly strikes us in Sacred 
Writ with regard to the relationship between God and man, and it 
is that the former has not been content with merely giving expres- 
sion to words of kindness and sympathy concerning His human 
creatures, but, much more than this, He has always been busy in 
following up His words with actions, or, even if he uttered no word 
at all, in performing providential and beneficent deeds. Mere 
expressions of goodwill did not, and could not, satisfy God. Activ- 
ity is the great mark of the Creator’s character. The world is 
created; and it is created for man. If, as in the case of the Jews, 
he takes one people up into his particular favor, He is ever working 
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for them, now, as He himself expresses it, bearing them up, as it 
were, on the wings of eagles, and now betraying for them an affec- 
tion similar to that which a father manifests for his children. And 
if, again, it be the world in general, His constant and continual 
goodness to it is ever evident, even were we only to allude to the 
passage which says: “He maketh his sun to shine upon the just and 
the unjust, and his rain to fall upon the good and bad.” 

The same feature is noticeable when we think of the angels, 
“those ministers of His that do His will.” On His behalf they are 
always busy, and on our behalf they are never idle. They bear 
up our prayers to heaven: they bring down to us the blessings of 
God; they watch over us through life; they constantly defend us 
before the throne of God, and, at the same time, they wait upon Him 
with their ceaseless song of praise. 

There is no need to say that action, too, is a great and a very pro- 
nounced mark of Our Lord’s character. He stood in the midst of 
us, as He Himself says, as one that ministereth. The three years of 
His public life were crowded with events the central feature of 
which was Our Blessed Lord, ever active for the children of men, 
whom He loved so well. He prayed for them by night; He 
worked for them by day. He tired himself out by instructing 
them, by healing them; sometimes going for a long time without 
food, sometimes walking long distances, and at all times putting 
Himself to infinite trouble and pains, becoming the servant of every 
one at the same time as He was, to use the words of the apostle, 
“the Lord of all.” 

These reflections alone ought to be sufficient to convince us that, 
in the matter of our eternal salvation, it cannot be right for us to be 
idle. Something more than religious sentiments is, assuredly, neces- 
sary for us who are called on to be “followers of Christ.” | While 
God the Father and God the Son have borne the burden and heats, 
how can we think that our duty to them is adequately fulfilled by 
simply saying pious things? Will it do for us to settle down with the 
opinion that if the lips are right it is of no importance if the heart 
be all wrong; that while words be holy our works may be just the 
opposite ; and that, while “Lord, Lord,” are favorite and continual 
exclamations with us, we need never trouble about doing anything 
which might possibly be interpreted as a righteous action? 

But nothing is clearer than the fact that, while God has done so 
much for mankind, He has, also, taught us that our feeble efforts 
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on His behalf are required. We are not to delude ourselves into 
thinking that sitting still will bring us to the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ was most emphatic on this point. It is not the hearer of 
the word that shall be saved, but the doer of it. The man who 
teaches, but does not practise, is called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven; that is, as one of the Fathers interprets the passage, he 
shall not enter into it. And, again, in today’s gospel we are told that, 
“Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The religion 
of Christ did not consist in a sentiment. It was rather to be a 
religion which, while it knit together the soul and its God, demanded 
of that soul the performance of certain actions, some of them, as 
human nature goes, not at all easy to accomplish, and all of them 
requiring an effort. Therefore did our Lord enjoin us to watch 
as well as to pray; therefore we are ordered to “let our light so 
shine before men that they may see our good works;” therefore 
we are reminded that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence,” 
and that “the violent beareth it away.” The five foolish virgins 
are condemned, not because, as we might be led to suppose, they 
had never abstained from evil, but because they had never wrought 
good—they had no oil in their lamps. The possessor of the one 
talent is sharply reprimanded not because he had not kept his 
master’s talent perfectly safe, but because he had done nothing with 
it as the other servants had done, to their lord’s advantage, with 
theirs. The Good Samaritan is held up as a shining example, 
because, when he might have passed by “on the other side,” as the 
other persons mentioned in that parable were careful to do, he 
acted, put himself to trouble, and, not contenting himself even with 
a feeling of pity, alighted from his beast and did his utmost for 
the Jew that “fell among robbers.” 

All through the Gospels we see both by the words of Christ 
as well as by the examples which He adduces, the command of 
doing something for the kingdom of heaven, if we wish eventually 
to possess and to enjoy it. It is the same in the epistles of St. 
Paul, who may be called the special saint of activity for Christ’s sake. 
He tells us himself that he fasted often; that he chastised his body 
lest, having preached to others, he himself might become a castaway ; 
that he was in perils often; that he underwent dangers on sea and 
land ; that he was scourged, and that he suffered imprisonment. He 
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might have spared himself each one of these calamities had he been 
content to sit still for the sake of his Master, instead of being 
fired with the idea that there is no such thing as sitting still for a 
Christian, and that, at those times he is not engaged in saving his 
own soul, he must be endeavoring to win, and to do good to, the 
souls and the bodies of others. From the day of that remarkable 
journey to Damascus, until that on which he was led out to give 
his life for Christ in the city of Rome, he never rested, never 
lessened his labors for that Lord of whom he says, ‘He loved me 
and gave himself for me.” And as he, himself, lived, so did he 
teach others to live; for, not to mention the many texts and passages 
in his writings in which he either openly proclaimed, or quietly 
suggests, that salvation is a thing to be actively striven for, it is 
to him we owe that well known epistle in which the struggle for 
heaven is compared with a race. It is an arduous matter. It 
requires a great deal of training. The body must be kept in subjec- 
tion ; and the difficulty, the training, and the vigilance to be used are 
all the greater than those to be used in an ordinary race and contest, 
inasmuch as the reward for this latter is only a corruptible crown, 
whereas heaven, the result of our labors here, holds out to us a 
crown which cannot wear away nor lose its luster. | 

On the other hand, there was no class of persons with whom Our 
Lord had such little sympathy as those who “said and did not.” 
The Pharisees, to whom He applied the text of Scripture, “This 
people honoreth me with their lips but their heart is far from 
me,” never came near Him without experiencing the full force . 
of the displeasure with which He regarded their habit of making 
much of a pious exterior to hide a soul which He likened to a 
“‘sepulcher filled with dead men’s bones.” And His severity is all 
the more eloquent, all the more emphatic, when we remember that 
Our Lord was, of all the persons whom the world has ever known, 
the most gentle in His manner, and the most charitable both in His 
words and His actions. He could even treat His tormentors and 
His executioners with kindness, praying for their forgiveness, and 
meeting their insults with a gentle silence. He could find it easy 
to be very tender even towards what appears the worst form of 
sin, and the most distressing of iniquities. One thing He could 
not treat with the least show of forbearance. The harshest words 
he ever said, and they were exceedingly harsh, were to those who 
spoke much about religion and piety, who were pleased to be seen 
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praying at the corners of the streets, who, by their actions, even 
suggested to the ordinary individual not to approach them too 
closely because they were holy, and who at the same time never 
thought a righteous thought and never did a righteous action. 
These, as we know, were a certain kind of Pharisee very common in 
His day. And, therefore, on one occasion, He told His followers 
that unless their “justice exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees 
they shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

No class of people has wrought so much harm to the cause of 
God as that of which we are now speaking. The reason of this is 
really given by Our Lord Himself, in this morning’s gospel. It is 
because, eventually, they are bound to be found out. The evil of 
the heart must at some time or other make itself known; for, most 
assuredly, “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth” will, 
sooner or later, speak, try and hide it as we may by the seemingly 
righteous word and the apparently very religious expression. You 
cannot, says Christ, gather grapes of thorns; you cannot get figs 
from thistles; by their fruits you shall know them. But it is when 
they are known that the unreasoning and uncharitable world is so 
careful to lay the blame at the wrong door; and whereas he who 
conceals the wretched state of his soul under the “sheep’s clothing” 
of a saintly exterior, should be, when exposed, all the more sharply 
rebuked, the Faith has to suffer three-fourths of the punishment, 
the whole of which he ought to bear. For the world judges more 
severely than Our Lord does; and whereas He has said that the 
bad fruits of an individual cause that individual himself to be 
known, the world comes to a far more serious, and at the same 
time an extremely unjust, conclusion, and says that the bad actions 
of one show that he and every one of the same faith with him must 
be accounted very wicked. The carelessness and the simpleness of 
one member of the Church, therefore, do so much harm to the 
Church itself. When the fruits of one bad tree are recognized, not 
a hundred flourishing plants—not the grand, the noble, and the 
beautiful example of so many thousands of the members of the 
Catholic Faith—seem to counteract the harm done. One sinful 
character spoils the effect of the rightecusness of a multitude, in 
the same manner as a black spot on the whitest cloth assumes the 
most disastrous importance. The spot is noticed; the remaining 
part counts for nothing in spite of the fact that, in extent and area, 
it is out of all proportion larger than the one stain which causes all 
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the mischief. So it is that one bad Catholic, particularly if hitherto 
he has manifested a somewhat pious exterior, can do an amount of 
harm which a hundred good ones are powerless to rectify, and can 
fill all things with a confusion which a congregation of saints finds 
it impossible to dispel. 

We should be wrong, perhaps, in calling the sin of religious 
pretense—with which this morning’s gospel concerns itself—the 
very worst of sins; but it certainly may be described as the most 
odious, and as one which even the irreligious regard with a large 
amount of contempt. But the pity of it is that, in yet another 
manner, under circumstances differing from those already men- 
tioned, it has wrought untold harm, filling the world with bitterness 
and strife. Not one of those unhappy persons who have separated 
themselves from the Church of Christ and finished by setting up 
some new kind of religion, has been at all backward in the profuse 
use of pious language. The “Lord, Lord” has been a very favorite 
phrase with them. They have, all of them, had a large supply of 
prayers upon their lips. Their talk, their expressions, made them 
seem like saints. Arius, the first notable person to deny the divinity 
of Our Lord, was regarded by his followers as an eminently God- 
fearing man. Nestorius, who refused to acknowledge that Our 
Lady was the Mother of God, was looked upon as a most saintly 
person. Martin Luther is even at the present day esteemed by 
thousands as having been extremely holy. Nevertheless, the two 
former were remarkable for their haughtiness and their cruelty, and 
the last was so filled with imperfections of a serious nature that the 
impartial historian finds the search after his virtues to be a some- 
what fruitless task. 

It may, however, with some show of reason be objected that 
these characters and others who, like them, have planted the 
standard of revolt against the Church of God must, after all, have 
been very exemplary in their conduct. If, as the gospel says, the 
tree may be known by its fruits, how, it will be asked, are we to 
explain the fact that Reformers, as they are called, have never failed 
to attract as followers a multitude of people? Surely those fol- 
lowers had eves to see and ears to hear. Surely they must have 
been perfectly aware of it had the actions of these men been evil. 
But they followed, and they were even enthusiastic admirers of 
these religious innovators. Does not this suggest that the “fruits” 
were good rather than evil, and that, consequently, those whom they 
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believed in were righteous men, and not, as we have asserted, just 
the contrary? How else are you to account for the large following 
they undoubtedly had? 

In the same way, brethren, as we account for the large following 
which that person has who is called the Evil One and whose works 
are acknowledged by every one to be very wicked. The actions of 
the devil are well known. They are very evil. He is the parent 
stem from which all the other trees take their origin. But the 
fact of his being the worst of evil trees, and the fact, moreover, that 
his works are evident to the eyes of all, do not prevent the greater 
part of men from both following him and preferring his ways to the 
ways of Christ. Indeed, the human mind, which has to “examine 
the spirits” whether they be of God or of man,—which has to pass 
judgment as to whether the fruit be bad fruit or good, figs or 
thistles—is frequently so faulty a criterion, so imperfect a means of 
making that judgment. It is operated on by so many complex 
causes, moved and influenced by so many different currents. 
Prejudices will make it completely blind to the very worst excesses. 
A mind made up will explain away what to all other persons ap- 
pears, without any doubt, as the worst of fruits. The devil has 
little difficulty in “transforming himself into an angel of light ;” for 
half of the work has been done by those who have made up their 
mind to embrace the evil way, and who, having done so, will find 
some reason to persuade themselves that the very worst sins are 
not so very bad, and that ordinary vices are really very passable 
virtues. This is why the prophet says, “Woe to them that call 
good bad, and bitter sweet.” Satan is quite well aware that the bad 
tree can not bring forth good fruit; he is perfectly cognizant of the 
fact that, “by their fruits you shall know them,” is a very true 
principle ; but, at the same time, he knows that he has another pow- 
erful weapon which, if he uses it well, as he rarely fails to do, 
may quite counteract the good effects of the homely truths uttered 
by Our Lord in this morning’s gospel. He can blind the mind and 
prejudice the will of him who has to pass judgment on the fruits. 
How true this is, is to be seen almost every year in cases in which 
some absolutely worthless character addresses a meeting, uttering 
the most outrageous calumnies against the Catholic Church, its 
ministers, and its doctrines. In some cases the individual is a hope- 
less moral wreck ; in other cases he has been sent to prison not once 
but twice and even three times. Here are bad fruits, enough and to 
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spare. Nevertheless, will there not be a large number of persons 
who will remain perfectly blind to facts of this kind? You may 
give unanswerable proofs concerning the unrighteous works of the 
false prophet who is trying to gain, and is actually gaining, their 
confidence. You may produce accounts of trials; evidence of peo- 
ple who have suffered at his hands; the place, the time, the circum- 
stances connected with everything he has done amiss—taken not 
from religious literature but from the secular press—but the clearer 
the proofs the less well you seem to get on. The followers will still 
follow in spite of everything. 

So has it ever been in the history of false prophets and their fol- 
lowers. The father of lies can not prevent the bad tree from pro- 
ducing bad fruit. He can not, and he would not if he could, make 
it impossible for false prophets to work unrighteousness and to be 
of unsound life and conduct. But he can prevent their adherents 
from seeing and from recognizing that the actions are even in the 
least manner, unsavory. He can prejudice their judgment; he can 
as was the case with the Jewish people, “draw a veil over their 
eyes ;” he can so bring it about that the state of their mind is similar 
to that of those to whom the prophet was sent—“seeing they can not 
see, and hearing they do not understand.” There is such a thing as 
mental blindness; and the worst form of it is that which the father 
of lies labors very hard to produce and to make prevalent for the 
spread of error. By means of it the most poisonous of herbs is 
gladly thought to be grapes, the most deadly plant is considered and 
boldly maintained to be the same as the tree of life, the worst of 
fruit is eagerly received as most delicious to the palate, bitter be- 
comes sweet and evil good. 

But, brethren, while we have considered the action of the false 
prophet, and spoken about the serious harm done by those whose 
evil has been at last seen, as it must eventually be, by all clear- 
minded persons, let us make the lesson of this morning’s gospel a 
practical one. No one of us, we feel sure, has the least wish to 
allow his words to clash with his actions or to permit his deeds 
to be the very opposite of the profession he makes. With the best 
intentions in the world, however, there is always need of the greatest 
care and of continual self-examination in the matter; for, almost 
unknown to ourselves, the lips will be at variance with the service 
which we ought to render to God. The “Lord, Lord,’’ is said; but 
nothing is done. It is a habit so easily contracted, a fault which 
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grows so insidiously and so imperceptibly. A really serious exam- 
ination of ourselves from time to time will keep it in check ; and the 
examination will lead us to perform and to persevere in what we 
have already promised, as well as to make still further good resolu- 
tions and to keep them—to “flee from evil and to do good, to 
seek peace and pursue it.” 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“There was a certain rich man who had a steward: and the same was 
accused unto him, that he had wasted his goods.”’—Luke xvi. I. 


SYNOPSIS.—The unjust steward a type of the sinner who abuses the gifts 
of God. The steward was accused, so will the sinner be accused, and his 
most severe accuser is his own conscience. A guilty conscience a merci- 
less torturer, a clear conscience a most precious possession. 


By the steward, who wasted the goods of his lord, is meant the 
sinner who misuses the gifts and the goodness of God. The unjust 
steward was accused by some one unto his lord. Who accuses the 
sinner unto God? I might answer, with St. John (Apoc. xii. Io), 
that the devil accuses the sinners before God, day and night; I 
might say that our sinful deeds are our accusers before God; and 
even if our wicked deeds would be silent, our guilty conscience 
would not rest but would accuse us before God. 

When Joseph was tempted to sin by the wife of Putiphar he 
said: ‘How can I do this wicked thing and sin against my God?” 
(Gen. xxxix. 8). Why did he say this? There was no one to be- 
tray him. He could have committed sin without being detected by a 
human being, but there was present an invisible witness, his con- 
science, and if he had sinned, his conscience would have betrayed 
and accused him. 
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When King David fled from Jerusalem, his men took with 
them the Ark of the Covenant; David, however, commanded 
them to take it back to Jerusalem. What made him do this? 
The Ark of the Covenant was held most sacred by the Jewish people, 
It contained the marble tablets on which the laws were written, and 
it was because David had often broken these laws that he did not 
care to have the tablets near him, as he feared his conscience would 
trouble him. 

A guilty conscience leaves no peace to man; it accuses him; it 
startles him, it torments him, and ceases not to demand an account 
of the man‘s misdoings. Therefore Holy Scripture says, “The 
wicked man fleeth, when no man pursueth; but the just bold as a 
lion, shall be without dread” (Prov. xxviii. 1). When Jacob re- 
turned to Mesopotamia, his brother Esau met him, with 400 armed 
men, and offered to accompany him as a protection against the sur- 
rounding enemies. Jacob, however, declined this protection. What 
a contrast! Esau to meet his brother finds it necessary to take 400 
armed men with him for protection, while Jacob travels all alone 
through a strange land and even declines protection when offered 
by his brother. How is this to be explained? I will tell you. Esau 
was a wicked man with a guilty conscience and therefore he was in 
fear ; Jacob, however, was a just man with a clear conscience and he 
feared not. “The wicked man fleeth when no man pursueth; but 
the just bold as a lion, shall be without dread.” St. Ambrose tells 
us: “A guilty conscience is a daily and everlasting judgment. Even 
the daily courts of justice close at stated times, but the judgment of 
conscience never rests.” Is not this our own experience? You 
who made money by unjust means, let me ask you, my man, does 
your conscience give you rest? Are you not at all times afraid that 
your injustice will be discovered and that you will be punished? 
And you, young man or maiden, you who associate with wicked 
companions, have you peace of heart? Does your conscience not 
constantly upbraid you? Are you not always afraid that your 
parents, or others, may hear of your doings and that you may be 
disgraced? A guilty conscience is so exasperating an accuser, sO 
stern a judge, that we hear of men who have done great wrong going 
and giving themselves up to our courts simply because they can no 
longer endure their horrible pangs of conscience. 

Therefore, if you do not wish to be accused by your own con- 
science before the judgment seat of God do what is right and avoid 
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sin. The one who has a clear conscience need not be afraid of God 
or man. The knowledge that his actions have been blameless gives 
him great comfort, and helps him to bear his trials. Whosoever has 
a clear conscience need not fear death nor the judgment of God, for 
his conscience will not accuse him; on the contrary, it will defend 
him. If, however, you have a guilty conscience, if you have com- 
mitted a misdeed that will not let rest or peace enter your heart, 
because your conscience constantly upbraids you; if on account of 
your sins you are threatened with the punishment of God, hasten 
to the tribunal of Penance, and confess your sin. It will be for- 
given and you will regain your peace of heart. And you, my Chris- 
tians, who possess a clear conscience, strive to preserve this precious 
treasure. Do not by thought, word or action expose yourselves to 
the accusation of conscience. Keep the commandments and walk in 
the path of virtue, so that at the hour of your death you may con- 
fidently look forward to the judgment and the kingdom of God. 
Amen. 





SPIRITUAL WISDOM. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P. 


“For the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The children of the world. They labor sedulously to attain 
their various objects in life. The lesson of the Gospel is that we should 
strive at least as earnestly to gain eternal life. We behold the wisdom 
of the children of the world in their shrewdness. 

II, Shown in countless instances besides that of the unjust steward. 
Learning from such we must be ready to seize every opportunity afforded 
us for spiritual growth. 

III, The children of the world are persistent in their efforts. They 
are not easily discouraged. They rise from failure again and again. So im 
temptations, in struggles, even in failures, we should not allow the soul 
to be defeated but should rather strive the harder. 

IV. The children of the world make a special study of the means to 
their particular object. Likewise should we study the laws of our spiritual 
existence. This study is accomplished in the school of prayer. __ 

V. Conclusion. Put forth even greater effort than the children of 
the world. 


I. In the parable of which to-day’s gospel is composed, my dear 
brethren, not only is there taught a lesson of deepest significance, 
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but there is also made evident the meaning of the expression “this 
world” in the mind of the Saviour. The children of this world, it 
is evident, from the example of the unjust steward, are they who 
find their object of existence in this life alone and look not beyond 
to another. They live, they fight, they even sin only for this earth’s 
gifts. The children of the world are children of this world alone, 
while the children of light are they whose vision penetrates into the 
beyond and sees a life whose principles are of eternity. 

The rebuke offered by Our Lord in the lesson that He would 
teach is that while those who live for this life and this world and 
its unsatisfying treasures, bring to their task the energy and wisdom 
that denote earnestness of pursuit, those who acknowledge a more 
glorious object and a higher duty set about their labor in a spiritless 
manner totally unworthy of the object in view. If the Lord com- 
mends the unjust steward, the praise is not accorded the principles 
at the bottom of his actions, but rather is it given to the wisdom 
and earnestness displayed in the pursuit. Addressing us, Christ 
would seem to say: “You are called to eternal life: you acknowledge 
that above all the interests of this world, above all success and 
achievement in the walks of this day, above all the strivings and 
triumphs, above all the sorrows and all the joys of your sojourn 
here, one thing is paramount, one thing stands out and above all 
the rest, the gaining of eternal life. And yet, with this great object 
acknowledged, your efforts to gain it, when compared with the 
efforts put forth by the children of the world for the obtaining of 
an earthly goal, are puny and inadequate. Learn, then, from the 
children of the world to imitate them, not in following their objects, 
not in acknowledging their principles, but in laboring for your true 
goal with a zeal equal to their zeal.” 

II. We have but to glance into every-day life to come face to 
face with almost countless instances of the unscrupulous pursuit 
of earthly ambitions of which that of the unjust steward is a 
sample. To secure for himself a position of future comfort this 
man was willing to use any means however unjust; but in doing 
so he manifests a shrewdness that in itself is commendable and in 
a worthier cause to be imitated. He is wise in his methods, con- 
sidering the object he has in view, and wisdom is one of the requisites 
in a Christian striving in the pursuit of eternal life. “They that 
seek after the Lord take notice of all things” (Prov. xxviii. 5). 
They are ready to grasp everything that will add to their spirituai 
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store and will secure a future happiness. The spiritual-minded man, 
indeed, fully appreciates that it is the power of God that can clothe 
him with glory; that it is God’s gift that can make him acceptable 
in the sight of heaven; but he also realizes that unless he himself 
put forth every effort of which he is capable, unless he be truly 
wise in preparing for the future, he shall fail of his goal. The man 
who is striving for earthly comfort is alive to every opportunity. 
Is there a chance to gain a dollar, he seizes it with avidity. Is there 
on opening through which he can secure influence that will stand 
him in good stead later, he enters thereat quickly. Especially is 
there an occasion presented the acceptance of which means ease 
for all the rest of his days, even at the risk of life itself, he makes 
use of it. 

How many, in spiritual things, show forth a like wisdom? Every 
day, almost every moment, there are granted to man opportunities 
to grow spiritually, to advance the soul toward that for which it 
thirsts, union with God. Yet, how many of these opportunities are 
heeded? In the great question of eternal life itself, the common 
word is: “I shall put off attending to that until to-morrow. To- 
morrow will be time enough.” In the subordinate questions of the 
means to the gaining of this life, the neglect is even more apparent. 
Even amid those who truly desire eternal life, who fully realize the 
obstacles that have to be overcome, the temptations that have to be 
fought, a woful negligence of offered graces proclaims the lack of 
heavenly wisdom. It may be that some special grace upon which 
may depend the whole welfare of his existence is disregarded. It 
is as if a shipwrecked mariner sat upon the shore of his lonely 
island awaiting the passing of a vessel; and when it appeared 
allowed it to sail on without having made an effort to draw atten- 
tion to his distress. 

If we would be spiritually wise, therefore, we must be ready to 
accept every chance that will tell for the life of our soul. As the 
children of light we must be at least as wise as the children of the 
world. We are thus wise only when we do every meritorious work 
that is within our power ; only when we keep in view the goal of our 
spiritual life and make use of the spiritual means whereby we may 
attain it. They that are wise in possessing such a wisdom are truly 
blessed, for of such the Holy Word says: “They that hold her fast 
shall inherit life: and whithersoever she entereth God will give a 
blessing” (Eccles. iv. 14). 
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III. Another quality that forms an essential part of true Chris- 
tian foresight is persistency. A man must be not only shrewd but 
also persevering. In the world not only the one who is alive to his 
opportunities, but also the steady plodder succeeds. Constancy to 
purpose is the secret of success. Enter into any of the various 
spheres of action and this lesson becomes apparent. In the world 
of literature, for example, how many a man whose name is now 
honored has reached his pinnacle only after repeated failures. In 
the world of science and invention how many a one, baffled for 
years in the fight, has finally, through unswerving effort, given to 
men the great product of his genius. In the world of wealth espe- 
cially how many a one has obtained his ambition only through re- 
peated struggles, unscrupulously fought perhaps, but nevertheless 
reaching to the goal. 

Is there a like persistency evident in the combat of the soul in 
its spiritual existence? In many instances, yes: and the result is 
triumph ; but also, in many instances, no: and the result is defeat. 
Behold one soul that for many days has journeyed in the paths of 
evil and at length would wish to turn from the way of death. Fora 
time there is a noble battle fought, but when the temptation again 
assails, when the citadel of virtue is subjected to repeated attacks, 
the poor soul, instead of fighting on with undaunted courage, goes 
down again into the depths. From the children of this world such 
can learn a lesson of constancy to purpose, and can know that despite 
repeated failures, final victory is awarded to him who rises again 
and again. 

Or, mayhap, there is another soul that has faithfully toiled along 
the rough road of service constantly meeting and as constantly over- 
coming obstacles, until one day in the catastrophe of some mighty 
upheaval of passion, it is overcome. The cowardly suggestion would 
urge a complete yielding to sin. Very often the suggestion is obeyed 
and one fall follows another. The wisdom of the world however 
would suggest a like wisdom in the battle of the soul: “Thou hast 
fallen after many victories; thy fall is serious: but it is only one: 
recover from it and continue to fight bravely, persistently on.” 

Yet another that has tasted the sweetness of the spiritual foun- 
tains on the heights, that has dwelt with delight upon the vision 
that is not vouchsafed to many: that has come very near to the 
heart of God, may feel one day a bitterness and a desolation be- 
cause, it seems, God has forgotten. Then is it that the wisdom of 
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faith and hope and love must assert itself and cry out in heeded 
voice: “Walk on in thy way: that way is dark and rough and 
desolate for the time; but within you there lives the certainty that 
should bear you up, of the bright coming of God’s sun beyond; 
telling you to be confident of this very thing, that he who hath begun 
a good work in you, will perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. i. 6). 

IV. The wisdom of the world requires in the one who would win 
success at any of her shrines an intimate knowledge of his special 
craft. Should not this teach us that for spiritual growth we must 
seek out a never satiated intimacy with the principles of the soul and 
the science of God? It is, in the world, the man who studies the 
man, who becomes thoroughly acquainted with the laws and rules 
prevalent in his special field of labor, that reaches the goal. So, no 
matter how shrewd we may be in seizing spiritual opportunities or 
how persistent in keeping the final object before our eyes, we must 
likewise study, to the extent that we can, the laws of the soul’s 
life. In all things ignorance is to be deplored, but in nothing more 
than in spiritual affairs. In society, the man without sufficient 
knowledge to render him a useful member of the social body is 
considered rather as a burden than a benefit to the world. How 
much more to be regretted is it for a Christian to be unacquainted 
or only slightly acquainted with the principles of his religion and 
their essential relations to his soul. 

As a rule the ignorance of spiritual things is a culpable ignorance, 
for no one, because of circumstances or lack of means or time, is 
excluded from the school of prayer. One may, without any personal 
blame, be forced to forego education and training in those branches 
of knowledge that would increase his own store of secular learning 
and make him more useful and helpful to mankind, but none is 
really barred from any of the privileges of the school of training for 
the soul; for that school is within man’s self. True, the great and 
fundamental truths of religion are bestowed upon us through the 
authority of God’s mouthpiece upon earth, His Church. True, the 
inspired Word of God affords us religious truth imparted to man 
by the voice of heaven itself, but the school in which these thing; 
are efficiently applied is within the soul of man. Ignorance is dis- 
pelled from the mind when it hearkens to the Word of God as ex- 
plained by His rightly ordained ministers, or when it reads in the 
Holy Scriptures or in other spiritual works written as guides on the 
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intricate way of the soul’s journey, but the principal labor must be 
performed within and by man himself. In the school of prayer, open 
to all, the least educated as well the most highly cultured, in that 
school where the individual sits humbly at the feet of the Master 
presenting his petitions and his needs, in that school which is the 
kingdom of God within and where in loving thought the soul seeks 
royal favor, there is heaven’s place of training. It is the spiritual 
house of study. Ever, too, should we bear in mind that if the Sac- 
raments, instituted by the Saviour, bear grace to the soul, we have 
likewise a means of grace in prayer, powerful to bring God unto us, 
They that succeed in a heavenly sense, therefore, are they that are 
sedulous in prayer, in other words, they who make a specialty of the 
science of God. 

V. From the children of the world we can learn these lessons, 
to be, like them, wise and persistent and studious. And, as the 
object of our efforts is infinitely superior to theirs, so, too, will the 
results be more satisfying and the victory more lasting. If, as we 
believe, the soul is made for God, to be with Him throughout 
eternity, is there any effort that we should not put forth to attain 
that end? If, as we believe, we 4re called to dwell in the courts of 
heaven forever, is there any labor at which we should stop to attain 
that destiny? If, as we believe, the final triumph of the soul is the 
most glorious work given to man, is there any struggle great or 
small unworthy of our steel? We must, then, be truly children of 
the light, with our faces set toward the sun that shines in the eternal 
courts, laboring with a zeal not only as great as that manifested 
by the children of the world in their reaching out for earthly 
triumphs, but even with a greater zeal because our object is nobler, 
our goal is higher, our destiny the greatest that it is given man 
to attain. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITIONS OF CATHOLIC 
LITERATURE. 


ADDRESS TO THE Hoty Cross ALUMNI By Pror. CHAs. 
G. HERBERMANN, LL.D. 


You have asked me to speak to you to-night on Catholic literature. It is 
a vast subject, embracing for many centuries the literatures of all the civilized 
nations of Europe and Asia, the last off-shoots of classic literature, like 
Sidonus, Apollinaris and Venantius Fortunatis, the beautiful hymns of 
Aquinas, Ambrose and Thomas de Celano, the new literature of which Dante 
and Petrarch were the heralds in Italy, that included the Troubadours and 
Trouveres in France, the Minnesingers and the Meistersingers of Germany 
and many English writers from Chaucer to the present day; the great 
theological literatures from St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine to 
Albert the Great; St. Thomas Aquinas and Suarez to Cardinal Newman; 
the philosophers from Boethius to Duns Scot and Abelard, from Duns 
Scot to Descartes and from Descartes to Kathrein and Rosmini; the great 
mass of historic literature embracing Eusebius of Caesarea, the mediaeval 
chroniclers, the encyclopedic Baronius, the Benedictines of St. Maur, down 
to Lingard, Janssen and Pastor. I might inflict all this and more upon 
you, and let you unload your wrath upon your committee, but I will temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, and well aware that a full stomach does not 
favor long intellectual exercise, I shall have great pity on you and a little 
on myself. I have concluded to leave out 1,900 years of the Christian era 
and be satisfied with the twentieth. In that way I should begin with the end, 
and this must be highly satisfactory to you, for one of my clerical friends 
who has great experience as a speaker, confidentially informed me a few 
moments ago, that the best part of every sermon is the end. I fear, how- 
ever, that this end will be more than enough for you. Let us confine our- 
selves to an examination of present literary conditions which, of course 
affect Catholic literature as much as non-Catholic literature, and see what 
causes are influencing the world of letters in general, and therefore Cath- 
olic literature at the present day. This will enable us to forecast the future 
and to determine what should be done at present. 
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A glance convinces us that the beginning of the twentieth century is not 
an Elizabethan age. I speak not of America only, nor of English literature 
only, but of all the literature of the world. The great names which threw a 
halo around the nineteenth century, the Byrons, the Coleridges, the Tenny- 
sons, and the Longfellows, the Scotts and Thackerays, have been succeeded 
by George Gissing, Rudyard Kipling, Henry James and by Sir Alfred 
Austin, Mr. Swinburne—and I was going to say John Hay, had he not 
prematurely fled from this unpoetical planet—the literatures of Germany and 
France, which tell the same tale. Indeed the literature of idealism, of the 
imagination and of taste, has strikingly experienced the truth of the “facilis 
descensus Averni.” On the other side, the literature of science, and this 
to-day includes historic literature, for the new historic school is scientific 
and not belletristic, is prosperous beyond precedent in the past. But why 
enter into details? To any one who has read the English and American 
reviews and magazines during the past fifty years, the modern review well 
symbolizes the change that has come over the spirit of the times. Political 
and financial articles by distinguished statesmen and financiers like Chauncey 
Depew and Watson, are the most attractive morsels. Add to this statistics, 
embracing every line of commercial and economical activity, an occasional 
attempt to throw doubt on the ancient religions, or to suggest the founda- 
tion of a new scientific one, and a few literary articles in which statistics 
of success and the statistics of linguistic peculiarities, from the percentage 
of Anglo-Saxon words to the percentage of caesuras in the third foot or 
the coincidence of verse and word accent, form no slight element, and we 
have the essential ingredients of the modern literary menu outside of the 
serial which often would make Scott and Thackeray shudder. 

We have briefly sketched the effect; what are the causes? We shall under- 
stand these more readily, if we bear in mind that the food must fit the con- 
sumer. A friend of mine took his foreman to dine at Delmonico’s, and 
spent $20 on a modest menu, including frogs’ legs, mushrooms and some 
Chateau Margaux. “Mr. Jones,” he said, in answer to my friend’s question, 
“it was very fine, but I should have preferred some pork and beans or corned - 
beef and cabbage with a good glass of ale.” Therefore everything depends 
on the taste of the diner. Now a great change has come over the character 
of the literary gourmand, if we can still use that old metaphor. In 1800 the 
number of people who could read and write in the foremost countries in 
Europe probably did not exceed twenty per cent. of the entire population. 
To-day it runs up to ninety per cent. Now what happens? Look at -your 
Housatonic; where it flows between rocky banks comparatively speaking 
narrow, it shows motion, depth and force, but where it spreads to a broad 
almost lake-like body, it stands shallow and inactive. Twenty per cent. of 
1,800 were few, but for the most part they had been better, more solidly 
trained, had been forced to acquire greater intellectual activity, and being 
a chosen class, professional men of all kinds, state administrators and clergy- 
men, they had a high standard of literary excellence, and critical judgment 
such as could not reasonably be demanded from the new adepts, who knew 
how to read and write, but had neither the taste nor the knowledge required 
to form a proper estimate of literary correctness and beauty. Still having 
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once had the key to literature given to them, many of them clamored for 
reading material. Naturally what they sought for was not the high artistic 
creations which are demanded by those who are truly cultured, but works 
that pleased by their novelty and by their power to satisfy the craving for 
excitement, in other words for the sensational. The new patrons of literature 
had little interest in history, philosophy or even the best kind of poetry, 
but found the object of their search in the novel. Moreover, they were 
unaccustomed to long intellectual strain, and must take their food in small 
doses. The review and magazine supplied this want. 

Of course, the discovery that a new reading public had arisen, was soon 
made by the publisher. The old-fashioned publisher was often a man of 
culture and taste, and took pride in publishing works which if they did not 
bring him fortune brought him honor. The Didots, in France, the Murrays, 
the Constables in Great Britain, the Cottas and Perthes in Germany, 
and old Benjamin Herder, founder of the great Catholic publishing house 
of Herder, were types of their class. But publishers after all are men, and 
pecuniary gain is a powerful temptation. Gradually, therefore, the de- 
terioration of taste in the reading public affected the aims of the publisher, 
and the masters of the book mart looked rather for ventures that were profit- 
able than for high literary excellence. The novel became the staple publica- 
tion for the masses, and gradually the novel itself sank down to the level 
of its readers. 

We see, then, that a universal elementary education was not an unmixed 
blessing to literature. But other causes were at work tending to produce the 
same result. The enjoyment of literature is conditioned by a relative enjoy- 
ment of leisure. Until the nineteenth century the landed classes had been the 
wealthy classes, and the wealthy and noble classes, let us call them the 
upper classes, usually set the pace for the less fortunate. The nineteenth 
century saw the rise of a new class of wealthy men, the great financiers, 
the merchant princes, the manufacturing nabobs and the Rob Roys of 
speculation. Count the thousands of millionaires here and in Europe, and 
tell me what proportion of them have inherited their riches? Now these 
gentry, having but little culture as a capital, and having devoted their lives 
tc the problem of money making, have neither time nor taste for what is 
artistic unless it enables them to make a display of their millions. They 
buy libraries by the cubic yard arid read them by the cubic inch, and 
what they read is usually light and frivolous, for they read it to relieve the 
strain of frantic speculation which they call their daily labor. The former 
privileged classes, at the same time stripped of their privileges, and too 
proud to compete with commoners, have in many countries settled down to a 
class of enervated pleasure seekers, devoted to riding and dancing and sport. 
They, too, have lost their sense of the earnestness of life, and when they 
give any time to literature, they give it to the novel and the magazine article. 

The creation and growth of large cities likewise have been a potent factor 
in lowering the literary tone. The old families that spent their leisure in 
reading the classical productions of the best authors are now drawn to the 
opera, the concert, the theatre and the club. The lecture platform is voted 
a bore, and the classical play superannuated. If any letters are held in 
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respect, it is light literature and the magazine. Moreover, in the great 


cities, the enormous influx of strangers, who can not appreciate the beautiful 
in literature, because of their imperfect knowledge of the language, produces 
similar evil effects on the literature of taste and culture. Lastly, the atmos- 
phere of a giant city is of necessity destructive of imagination and taste, 
The green meadow is replaced by miles of asphalt pavement, the rippling 
stream by the unsavory gutter, the mirrored lake by the mud pool, and the 
inspiring forest by acres of brick houses. Seed time and harvest suggest 
promoting and unloading, the blighting hailstorm bankruptcy, and _ the 
cyclone Black Friday. The characteristic literature of the great city mer- 
chant are huge ledgers, the snake-like ticker ribbon and the deceptive finan- 
cial article. No soil, in short, is more unfavorable to the prosperity of the 
belle-lettre than the giant city. 

To these causes we may add a few minor factors; the very cheapening of 
paper and the book making processes has had a tendency not to lower the 
prices, but to lower the quality of the books, both materially and from a 
literary point of view. The publisher will risk the issue of inferior works 
when the expense is small in the hope that one or other of his ventures will 
prove profitable. The result is a flooding of the market with worthless 
stuff, which is swallowed by the novelty-demanding public that is unable 
to distinguish between gold and dross. Again the cheap methods of illus- 
tration foster the superficiality of the reader, many looking only at the 
pictures and finding the perusal of the work too irksome. Just as in the 
theatre, decorations and machinery have become the principal feature of 
the drama while the text is but secondary, so the unintelligent and lavish 
use of pictures tends to depreciate the text of the book or magazine. 

Lastly, the introduction of the royal road to learning which runs along the 
lines of least resistance into our schools and colleges, paralyzes the intellectual 
and esthetic capacity of the up-to-date student, who, instead of reading 
epics and lyrics, rushes to the baseball news and to the racing column. 

Now in view of this condition of things, what can be our forecast of the 
future of the belletristic literature in general, and of Catholic belles-lettres in 
particular? We may point with pride to the fact that some of the foremost 
critics have pronounced the Catholic Pole Sienckewiscz to be the foremost 
living novelist, or we may boast of the names of Francois Coppé, Paul 
Bourget, René Bazin; we may appeal to the recently deceased author of 
“Dreizehn Linden” (Friederich W. Weber) and to men like Rosegger, and 
we may even modestly call attention to Frances Thompson, Rose Mulholland, 
Father Sheehan and Mrs. Meynell. But the great bulk of Catholic literature 
in general is, I regret to say, an extremely weak and commonplace intellectual 
beverage. Can we look for anything better in the future? No one, of 
course, can tell when Providence will vouchsafe us a new Shakespeare, but 
so far as present conditions are concerned, there is no refulgent star in sight. 
We must first lift the million-headed literary public of the present day to 
higher aspirations and better tastes and stronger mentality. We must dispel 
or at least weaken the universal Mammon worship which sees the true form 
of merit in the dollar producing power of a book. We must revive and 
raise, if possible, to greater heights, our idealistic standards of education 
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and life, and set the best intellects of the college on at least as high a 
pedestal as the slugger and oarsman; then we shall have prepared a literary 
soil on which may flourish the noblest roses of literature. We Catholics 
have surely an idealistic religion; we have principles that safeguard us 
against the most degrading errors of sensualistic literature, but our pub- 
lishers, like their brethren, have both eyes fixed on their ledgers, and our 
authors, many of them of the devout feminine sex, are lacking in vigor, in 
inspiration and in knowledge of men and much more of women. Perhaps, 
too, we have an excessive inclination to goody-goodiness. This is suggested 
to me by the fate of Father Coloma’s novel “Calleday Trifles.” This work, 
published in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart at Madrid, written by a 
Jesuit Father, when translated was offered to every Catholic publisher in 
Germany, but incontinently rejected, because of its risky morality. At last 
it was published by a Jewish firm. Now I would never sacrifice the least tittle 
of moral principle, and you may be sure Father Coloma made no com- 
promises in this respect. An odd vigorous expression and perhaps a truthful 
but by no means suggestive incident is not likely to damage the morality of 
men and women whose stomachs daily digest the stories of crime and villainy 
reported and often paraded in our newspapers. 

But it is time to come to the second part of our subject. We shall call it 
scientific or professional literature. The process of the division of labor has 
indeed existed for centuries, but it has assumed greater proportions during 
the last one hundred and fifty years, owing to the development of science 
and the learned professions. Moreover, science, which of old had chiefly 
a theoretical interest, has become intensely practical and created lines of 
business, employing hundreds and thousands of expert workmen who stand 
in need of scientific knowledge. Thus arose many varieties of scientific 
literature needed to teach the elements of the various sciences and to acquaint 
those interested with their progress. For the latter purpose there sprang up 
endless specialist periodicals, chemical reviews, physical reviews, pedagogical 
reviews, down to the tonsorial journal. Alongside of these the old and 
venerable professions put forth new shoots and underwent new subdivisions, 
leading to the publication of exegetical, homiletic, archeological and prehis- 
torical and historical reviews, as well as an array of medical monthlies and 
quarterlies enough to bewilder King Solomon. I would not be understood 
to belittle these new creations; on the contrary, if there has been a decline 
in esthetic literature, scientific literature of all sorts, including the historical 
and artistic, has not only thriven pecuniarily, but has likewise climbed step 
by step to unheard of perfection. The reason is not far to seek. The readers 
ot these publications were trained minds, expert in their various branches 
and capable critics. Charlatanism and self-sufficiency could find no patrons 
among the serious men for whom these works were published. 

Should you ask me what is the future of this species of literature, I should 
unhesitatingly forecast for it greater success and greater development and 
greater influence. To the men of knowledge, to those who are regarded by 
their fellows as the leaders of science and of thought, the world will award 
not only fame but also power, and fame and power in turn give life and 
activity to that which begets them. There is, so to say, a mutual generation. 
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If now you ask me how does Catholic literature stand in this regard, | 
would preface my answer by the remark that in many branches of science 
we can not distinguish between Catholic and non-Catholic elements, there 
being neither Catholic electricity nor Presbyterian chemistry, nor Lutheran 
geology. Naturally the religious opinions of great scientists do not appear in 
their scientific works. Still no one would deny that the eminence of its 
scientific members must redound to the honor of a religious body to which 
he belongs, and here we may say that for one reason or another Catholicism 
has not received the credit to which it is entitled. Few people know that 
Johannes Muller, the founder of modern physiology and a reformer of 
medicine, was a sturdy Catholic; that Schwann, the discoverer of the cellular 
structure of organisms, was professor at the Catholic University of Louvaine, 
as was also Van Beneden, an eminent biologist, but recently deceased. Another 
professor of the same university was St. George Mivart, known to all. 
Pasteur’s name needs no introduction, neither as a scientific paladin, nor as 
a Catholic. Roentgen, another name illustrious in science, I am informed, 
is also a Catholic. Even in our own country there are men, stout Catholics 
and honored scientists, whose religious views, though they make no secret 
of them, are unknown to the public. I may mention as examples Dr, T. 
O’Connor Sloane, for many years editor of the Scientific American, and 
Prof. Charles A. Gaesman, of Amherst Agricultural College, who is re- 
spected as an authority in chemistry throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

If now we turn to the professional sciences in which religion is directly 
interested, we find there also are not a few distinguished Catholics. Take 
archaeology, for instance; I do not mean the school of archaeology so long 
and ably represented by DeRossi and Kraus, but Oriental archaeology. Who 
that watches its progress is unacquainted with the two Scheils, Dominican 
friars, one of whom recently discovered and translated the oldest legal 
document so far known, the great code of Hammurabi. The Jesuit order 
boasts of the name of De Lattre, who is associated with the excavations 
of Carthage, of the names of Strassmeyer and Kugler, authorities on Baby- 
lonian astronomy; and of Vadergheyn, Oriental philologist. Nor must 
we forget Edmund Hardy, Sanscritist, and Wiedeman, Egyptologist. In 
Biblical science we may meet with the names of Hummelauer and Lagrange; 
in Church history, those of Duchesne, Finke, Kirsch, Allard and especially 
Pastor. Were I to recite the entire roll of honor I should trespass on your 
patience. 

I would not, however, lead you to think that Catholics have reached the 
limit of their ability; not at all. We could do much more. Two defects I 
may here point out. We Catholics do not display sufficient zeal for col- 
lege and university education, not only here, but in Europe also. For in- 
stance, in Germany, the proportion of Catholic students in institutions of 
high learning is far below that of the Catholic population. And what is 
true of German Catholics, is true perhaps to a greater extent of the Catholics 
of the United States. 

Those of us who are in a position of influence and especially the Catholic 
clergy can do much to remedy this evil. Let them gaze out upon the 
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world and they will not doubt that the sceptre has dropped from the hands 
of the nobleman and the warrior and that only the man of science can 
rival in influence the man of mammon. The Church, of course, can not 
preach the worship of mammon but it may and should use its best efforts to 
raise its children to prominence and power by the way of science. The 
second effect to which I alluded strikes us nearer home. As you know 
I have the honor to hold a chair of Latin at the College of the City of New 
York, and I assure you that I hold it in the sincere conviction that the classical 
training is in its way unrivalled as a mind trainer. But modern science and 
modern needs demand that students ambitious to shine in their professions 
must have the tools necessary to perfect their knowledge. I do 
not underestimate the great scientific achievements that have been 
and are daily performed by the learned men of our own country 
and England; but learning is the monopoly of no land and no race, and 
many of its treasures are enshrined in the languages of France and Ger- 
many. The key to these treasures is a good reading knowledge of the 
French and German languages, and I can not too strongly urge the gentle- 
men who have the control of our Catholic colleges to see not so much to the 
establishment of French and German courses which already exist, as to 
their efficiency. I speak not from theory but from recent and impressive 
experience. 

This leads me to the last subject of my discourse. The progress of science 
and the division of scientific labor have put an end to the old generation 
of giants whose heads contained, in verity, the entire learning of their 
day and generation, men who were at the same time able theologians, 
philosophers, mathematicians, physicists, philologists. As types of this class 
I may mention the Jesuits Petau and Boscovitch, Lord Bacon and Sir 
Isaac Newton, Descartes and Galileo, Leibnitz and Emanuel Kant, who 
joined philosophy to mathematics and science, and wrote of them all in fluent 
Latin. Their day is past, still, many of us, perhaps the most men who have 
any claims to culture, at some time or other stand in need of information 
not only on many but on manifold subjects. The walking encyclopedia hav- 
ing passed away we have now the stationary and sometimes lying encyclo- 
pedia in half morocco. As nature provides for the needs of her brute chil- 
dren, so men supply their own wants when fully realized. In the 18th cen- 
tury, France saw the first modern encyclopedia; in the 19th Germany and 
England as well as America have created, each more than one such book of 
reference. As time rolls on, there seems to be a growing demand for this 
kind of literature. Within the last ten years in New York alone, Apple- 
ton’s, Dodd and Mead, Johnston, Funk and Wagnalls, the Scientific American, 
have put forth encyclopedias right on the heels of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and Chambers’. We beg pardon of the Century company for omitting 
their book. We have long had a Protestant encyclopedia and a Jewish en- 
cyclopedia is near its completion. All of us know that these expensive un- 
dertakings were not got up for the pleasure of the undertakers. 
Their necessity is apparent, when we bear in mind at the same 
time the impossibility of one man carrying in his head all the multiplied 
knowledge of modern learning but also a modern craving for a speedy reply 
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to every question and the needs of many professions whose daily work 
appears to presuppose an impossible omniscience; clergymen, lawyers and 
especially journalists pretend or are supposed. to have oracular knowledge 
on every conceivable subject. The rest of us feel little disposed to concede 
to these oracles so desirable a monopoly. The inference from. these facts, 
so far as we Catholics are concerned is, that we also must have an encyclo- 
pedia, and here, as no man is said to be a prophet in his own country, I 
fear my words will carry little weight, but even at the risk of the traditional 
modesty of a Jesuit alumnus, I venture to say that a Catholic encyclopedia 
will be a great boon to our fellow countrymen. We Catholics, not even you, 
my clerical friends, are gifted with omniscience, and will find it a great boon 
to be the owners of a kind of paper general council, which will inform us of 
the best attainable truth, not only on Catholic dogma and morals, but will 
enable us to learn at once the mysteries of a Pauline marriage, to determine 
the last vagaries of the biological genealogist, the results of Elamitic research 
and hagiological discussion. I suggest only a few of the simpler themes on 
which it is supposed to enlighten us. I violate no confidence and no 
professional secrets, when I inform you that the editors of the new works 
are all literary Bayards, knights of the pen, without fear and without 
reproach. They mean to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and they mean to do this with becoming modesty. We shall remember 
that American Catholics live in the 20th century and while my first motto 
must always be the truth this means not only the strictest orthodoxy in 
religion but also the widest and correctest and latest results of man’s 
intellect. These are their aspirations; may heaven give them the ability to 
realize them. Of your sympathy, I have no doubt, for you know that not 
only ourselves and our fellow Catholics are in need of such a work, but your 
charity is anxious to provide for your non-Catholic fellow citizens, sources 
of information which have hitherto been closed to them. Because I know 
your Socratic wisdom, which knows when it does not know, because I am 
aware of your yearning after that kindly light for which Newman sighed 
not only in religion but in secular learning, because I am sure of your con- 
viction that an encyclopedia conceived and carried out in the spirit of 
orthodoxy and enlightenment, will be a benefit to the Catholic community 
intellectually, religiously and socially, and a help to thousands of our non- 
Catholic fellow citizens, therefore I know you will use your every effort to aid 
us in filling up this gap in Catholic English literature. 
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THE MORAL PRESERVATION OF YOUTH AND SEXUAL. 
ENLIGHTENMENT. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. HOFFMANN, OF MUNICH. 


A certain class of teachers whose specialty is not that of enlighten- 
ing the young as to matters de sexu, have expressed their conviction 
that such enlightenment not only fails to prevent moral corruption, 
but occasionally directly induces it. We declare ourselves to be in 
full agreement with the well known conclusions of Forster: “I go so 
far as to say that, from a purely pedagogic standpoint, it were better 
if the explanation of these matters could be deferred until imme- 
diately before the entrance into the social life; for the state of in- 
nocence has this advantage, that the fancy and reflection of grow- 
ing youths are thereby kept aloof from the organs and facts in 
question, which is often a greater protection to young persons than 
the most thorough knowledge.” 

We have expressed elsewhere our opposition in general to explan- 
ations of this delicate matter especially when given in the course of 
classwork and in uniform fashion. We remark, however, if the 
confessor sees it to be necessary to give more thorough instruction, 
let him give it and prefer the lesser evil to the greater; for the rest 
it is the duty of parents, when they discover that it is a question 
whether the children shall be informed by them or get the informa- 
tion on the street, to undertake this task. They are best able to take 
into account the individuality of their child together with other 
circumstances which come under their notice. This standpoint is 
taken also in the recently published articles: E. Ernst, “The Duties 
of Parents; Contributions towards the Abolition of the Question of 
the Bringing up of Youth in Moral Purity.” Th. Wilhelm, “The 
Sexual Life and its Demands in the Education of Children.” 

We must now discuss conclusively whether there be not means to 
prevent the moral corruption of youth more effective than that of 
the explanation of sexuality, means whereby the state of innocence 
may be preserved as long as possible. 
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The sexual instinct is inborn in the nature of man; it is the means 
appointed by God for the maintenance of the human race. In 
itself it cannot be sinful; it becomes so only when the order estab- 
lished within us by the Creator, and enforced through the positive 
moral law, is violated. The danger of such violation is certainly 
very great, since the disorder brought about in human nature by 
original sin nowhere makes itself more keenly felt than in regard to 
this commandment. All care must therefore be exercised to hinder 
the abuse of this instinct. The natural preventive against such 
erring should consist in the application of the principle: Bring up 
children in sound health! Thereby a sickly sex-learning will be for- 
stalled, and an imminent danger diminished. In this matter exist- 
ing conditions might be very much improved. Our school system 
must in this respect exercise an unfavorable influence. The evil is 
promoted by the long sessions to which it obliges the children both 
at home and in class. Moreover, there are in the curriculum things 
which the child can never make use of in later life, nay, which it 
can not at all grasp in school; things which generally are not fruit- 
ful, and which might, therefore, without any inconvenience be 
struck out of the course of studies. The advantages would be that 
the pupil would get a much better hold of the more necessary things, 
and in any case, with regard to the question we are now considering, 
many a disturbance of the bodily wellbeing of our little ones would 
be prevented. We hear that in many of the schools the children, 
when prevented by bad weather from playing in the yard during 
recess, are not allowed to bestir themselves in the class room or even | 
in the halls. The little ones become restless, and manifest not only 
mental fatigue but also bodily indisposition. Only few parents are 
in a position to supply for this defect in the schools. By long sitting 
the continual pressure of the legs causes an accumulation of the 
blood in the lower part of the body; the digestion is thus disturbed 
and special disorders of the senses arise. Once the child has at- 
tempted to satisfy these sensual instincts, the habit thereof soon 
forms itself. 

By suitable physical exercise, gymnastics, bathing, open-air 
games, these unhealthy commotions might be prevented ; or, if they 
already exist, they could be more or less obviated ; and thus healthy 
sleep would also be induced. Hence our boards of education are 
quite right in obliging the masters of schools to conduct the recrea- 
tions. Unfortunately, manners and customs—class distinctions, and 
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the shortness of the time allowance—especially in large establish- 
ments, prevent the individual pupil from getting much advantage in 
this way. We note with special pleasure in this regard the action of 
the Holy Father in patronizing physical sports, since he allowed 
the Catholic sport-congress of Roman youths to be held in the 
Vatican and personally encouraged the members. 

This physical prevention against the awakening and strengthen- 
ing of the moral emotions might be enhanced if the children could 
be kept on a wholesome and non-irritant diet ; but this is hardly pos- 
sible for all parents. All should, however, refrain from giving 
alcoholic stimulants to the children. The number of cases of im- 
morality traceable to the use of stimulants is very great: “Ubi Bac- 
chus ibi Venus!’ A large part of offenses against morals are trace- 
able to alcohol ; many men would never forget themselves so far as to 
throw themselves into the arms of the vicious, if they were not be- 
fuddled with alcohol. When young, unsullied maidens are misled 
and engage in the ways of vice, alcohol is often found to be at the 
bottom of it all. The wretches who ply the saddest trade in the 
world say that their most likely victims are those in good cir- 
cumstances (B. Koch, “The Drink Question,” 1905, page 21). Dr. 
Hellpach-Karlsruhe speaking at the second congress of German So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Sexual Diseases, made this striking 
deduction: “Alcohol is more potent than any other drink to excite 
lust, and it is evident that it clouds the understanding (which other- 
wise would prevent rash acts) and obliterates and suppresses the 
horror of sin, and makes a man seek after more degrading pleasures 
than he would desire in his sober senses, and this is true also of the 
growing children. What ruinous influence must not alcohol have 
upon those of tender years! In many families the children have 
beer at their meals. That is a fatal sin against nature. Such chil- 
dren must be precocious and spoilt if their awakening passions are 
excited by such means. . . . Children belong in the nursery 
and not in the public house. Once they have drunken too much 
their fate is sealed: the beginning of immoral life has been made.” 
This fundamental principle of education should not be forgotten: 
the road to chastity leads through sobriety ! 

The early abuse of the sexual passion may be due to the child 
itself, or to some hereditary instinct; but, as a rule, it results from 
seduction from without, or some such inducement. The word of God 
may be appositely quoted here: “It must needs be that scandal come; 
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but woe,” etc. (Matt. xviii. 7). To enumerate all the dangers that 
beset the innocence of children, would indeed be too long; it may be 
the nurse-girl who in order to quiet a crying child will tickle it, and 
so mechanically direct its attention to the secret part of its body; then 
there may be indiscreet speech and conduct on the part of parents 
and other members of the family, immodesty in dress in the presence 
of the young; or children may be put to sleep with their elder broth- 
ers or sisters, or even with those nearer their own age who indulge in 
embraces and kisses with them and so arouse their latent passions. 
It often happens that the corruption of children is wrought by bad 
servants or companions; even in play the child may of a sudden be 
enlightened as even our first parents when, as Holy Writ tells us, they 
“knew that they were naked’. In the country children run risk of 
corruption by beholding certain actions of animals. In towns (es- 
pecially the larger ones) minors are beset on all sides with things 
likely to enkindle their evil passions, even in the purchase of trifles 
for the household. Beside the bread in the provision shop and the 
slate-pencil at the stationer’s there lurks poison! 


(To be continued.) 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


V.—MonkrtTIFICATION. 


The word mortification conveys an unpleasant meaning; it indi- 
cates every kind of restraint that we can impose upon ourselves, 
either in the fulfilling of our duties, or with the purpose of correct- 
ing our faults, of making amends for sins committed, or of mak- 
ing progress in holiness, because mortification serves all these 
various ends. There is a distinction to be made between interior 
and exterior mortification. 

The first consists in the violence we do to ourselves, in order to 
direct and control our mind, our memory and imagination, to forbid 
to ourselves bad or useless thoughts and desires, and to supervise 
and discipline in general all the acts and sentiments of the soul. 

Exterior mortification comprises the privations, restrictions, 
punishments, that one may inflict upon body or senses; the eyes 
or ears, the taste, touch, or smell. To refrain from looking at some- 
thing which we may properly enjoy, to shut our ears when curi- 
osity would have us listen; to deprive oneself of some sweet dish, 
candies, or at least to take less than would be allowed to us; to 
hold oneself erect instead of indulging in an easy or comfortable 
attitude ; all these are practices of bodily mortification, and there are 
numerous others, for which our daily life offers opportunities. 

As already mentioned, all this is not pleasant to contemplate; we 
all have an instinctive horror of restraint and we should much pre- 
fer to listen to something else and more pleasant than the disciplin- 
ing of senses and sentiments. Perhaps you fall into the error of 
believing that mortification does not concern you, that it is a thing 
for devout persons alone, those eager for sanctity, or for those who 
retire into convents to do penance, like the monks and sisters ; as for 
yourself, it suits you better to think that such austerities are not for 
such as you. 

It is true, that it is not for you to imitate the severe penances of 
these holy souls, but it does not follow that a little mortification is 
not wholesome even for children such as you are; in fact, mortifica- 
tion is of the greatest benefit to you. 
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Let us consider why this is so. First of all, I am not aware that 
our Saviour Jesus Christ made a single exception when He said: If 
any one would come after me, let him renounce himself and carry 
his cross.” This law is absolutely general, it applies to all, not 
excepting even children, otherwise our Lord would not have failed 
to tell us so. 

Besides, it could not be different. Why must we renounce our- 
selves and carry our cross under penalty of not being the disciple of 
Jesus Christ? Because it is the means necessary to avoid sin. We 
all are born with bad inclinations; there are within us the roots of 
all evil always ready to yield a harvest of every kind of sin. 

If you search your soul, what do you find there? Be sincere 
about it! You find there for instance the root of pride, of envy and 
jealousy ; then there is the root of idleness or that of gluttony. 

Why do you get angry the moment you are bidden to do some- 
thing? Why do you sulk? Why do you toss your head and look 
disdainfully at companions whom you consider inferior to yourself? 
Why are you proud of new clothes or hat, and of your finery? This 
same pride begets in you a number of foolish thoughts, of absurd 
pretensions, of harsh words; thus you commit many sins, and what 
will happen in the future if you do not combat this pride, if you do 
not mortify it? Pride is the father of all vices; there is no crime 
that it can not produce, and, beginning with Satan, the fallen angel, 
almost all bad people began their wickedness with indulging in sinful 
pride. Again, why are you so long about rising in the morning? 
Why take so long to dress? Why this horror of work? Why do 
you not know your lessons? Why are your exercises badly writ- 
ten? Why this greediness, this unseemly behavior at table? Why 
this secret pilfering of cake or candy? 

These are the fruits of laziness and gluttony. You have no energy, 
you think of nothing but your comfort, your beloved self, you recoil 
from making the least effort. Yet if you do not declare war upon 
these baleful inclinations, if you do not mortify them, already so 
productive of many sins, to what will they lead you later on? If 
an unfortunate person ventures upon quicksand or swamp he sinks, 
because there is no solid foundation; he sinks deeper and deeper; 
his limbs and feet become imprisoned in sand or sticky mud, he has 
no support, he sinks gradually to his chest, to his shoulders, his 
mouth, his eyes, he suffocates and is completely submerged. This 
is the picture of the child who is indolent, and does not combat his 
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indolence ; he is swallowed up gradually in the mire of sin and vice 
until his mind and heart are buried and suffocated. It is for you 
a question of life or death of your immortal soul, and mortification 
means the life and health of the soul, just as moderation in natural 
cravings means the health of the body. 

The body itself is the better off for proper mortification; the 
physicians agree, for instance, that the restraints practised in Lent 
benefit the health of the body, as they should that of the soul. Do 
not, therefore, be scared when you are exhorted to mortify your- 
selves ; remember that your welfare is at stake. 

There is another good reason for mortification which should 
appeal strongly to your young hearts, and that reason is piety, and 
love of God. A child who really loves God, and who has an ardent 
desire to make a good First Communion cannot help feeling in- 
stinctively what a beneficial thing mortification is and how effica- 
cious for this end. 

He will recall the faults he has committed, he will detest them 
with his whole heart because they form an obstacle to his perfect 
union with our good Lord; his greatest wish is to be cleansed from 
his sins, he desires to do penance for them. He shows his deep 
sorrow for having offended God by depriving himself of some little 
pleasures, or by inflicting upon himself other restrictions in the way 
of voluntary expiation. 

This child knows that his sacrifice is agreeable to God, not only 
because it shows a sincere repentance, but because it is also a proof 
of love. To love is to give; we should therefore give something to 
God, something which costs an effort in the giving, a sacrifice, a 
deprivation, a restraint, and this is why many little boys and girls, 
without anyone being aware of it, refuse themselves dessert at table, 
desist from speaking at certain times, impose upon themselves strict 
attention at Catechism or in class; rise in the morning at an earlier 
hour, or practise self mortification in other little ways. 

Very likely no one about them notices this. So much the better, 
as vanity might spoil it all. God sees it, the angels register faith- 
fully all these little sacrifices, which become so much accumulated 
wealth, the revelation of which is reserved for the day of judgment 
to be transformed on that day into a great glory for those good 
children. In the meantime as a temporary reward for these sacri- 
fices, God lets His graces flow abundantly upon these pious and 
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active little souls, and they may rest asured that their First Com- 
munion will be holy and fruitful of all graces. 

And this is how mortification, at first: repulsive, becomes to good 
children acceptable and even pleasant and desirable. 

Set to work then courageously! Do not be so fond of your ease, 
do not give way to indolence, let not a day pass without making 
some little sacrifice ; give to God a share of your daily pleasures and 
recreation. 

Those of you who enjoy the conveniences of life, remember the 
many children who lack many things, pleasures, leisure, clothes, 
delicacies, or, horrible thought, even their daily bread, and then you 
will not hesitate to deprive yourself once in a while of cakes or 
candies, and ask permission of your parents to give some alms to 
the poor and needy. 

Remember how our Lord Jesus Christ endured so many priva- 
tions, from the first to the last day of His life; compare your cosy 
little bed to the piteous crib at Bethlehem, your comfortable room 
to the plain house at Nazareth, your pleasures and leisure to the 
hard work and privations of the boy Jesus in the shop of Joseph 
the carpenter. Remember also, the cruel sufferings of Jesus in His 
Passion, and His painful death upon the Cross, and if you have a 
sorry feeling at all, vou will be almost embarrassed at finding your- 
self so well cared for, when Jesus lived a life of work and privation, 
and you will not wish to approach Him, or to become invited to 
Him in Holy Communion, without resembling Him at least by some 
small practices of mortification. 











PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 
1. The Pope and Scripture Study. 
The Holy Father has issued the following decree con- 
cerning the study of the Sacred Scriptures in Seminary: 


I. The instruction in Sacred Scripture to be imparted in every seminary 
should embrace: first, the principal ideas concerning inspiration, the canon 
of the Scripture, the original text and the most important variants, the laws 
of Hermeneutics; secondly, the history of both Testaments; and thirdly, the 
analysis and exegesis of the different books according to the importance of 
each, 

II. The curriculum of Bibical studies is to be divided over the entire 
period during which ecclesiastical students pursue their course of sacred 
studies within the walls of the seminary; so that when the course is finished 
each student may have gone through the entire curriculum. 

III. The Chairs of Scripture are to be filled according to the condition 
and the means of the different seminaries, but always in such a way that no 
student shall be deprived of the means of learning those things of which a 
priest may not lawfully be ignorant. 

IV. Since, on the one hand, it is not possible to have a detailed exposi- 
tion of the whole of Scripture given in school, and on the other, it is nec- 
essary that the whole of Scripture should be in some sense known to the 
priest, the professor should take care to have special treatises or introduc- 
tions for each of the books, to prove their authority, when occasion requires 
to teach the analysis of them, but he will at the same time dwell at greater 
length on the more important Books and parts of Books. 

V. With regard to the Old Testament he will make use of the latest re- 
sults of research in illustrating the history of the Hebrew people and their 
relations with other Oriental nations; he will treat of the main features of 
the Mosaic Law; and he will explain the principal prophecies. 

VI. He will take special pains to imbue his students with zeal to study 
and understand those psalms which they recite daily in the divine Office; he 
will select some of those psalms for interpretation in order to show by way 
of example the method to be followed by the students in their private 
studies to interpret the others. 
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VII. Treating of the New Testament, he will explain briefly and clearly 
the special characteristics of each of the four Gospels and the proofs of 
their authenticity; he will also illustrate the general character of the entire 
Gospel story, and the doctrine contained in the Epistles and the other books, 

VIII. He will pay special attention in treating of those parts of both 
Testaments, which concern Christian faith and morals. 

IX. He will always remember, especially in treating of the New Testa- 
ment, to conform to the precepts he explains to those who are afterwards 
by their words and their examples to teach the people the doctrine of salva- 
tion. He will, therefore, in the course of his instruction explain to his 
students the best way of preaching the Gospel and will stimulate them, as 
occasion may offer, to observe diligently the commands of the Lord Christ 
and the Apostles, 

X. The more promising students are to be instructed in the Hebrew 
tongue, in Biblical Greek, and whenever possible, in some other Semitic lan- 
guage, such as Syriac or Arabic. “It is necessary for professors of Scripture 
and it is becoming in theologians to know those languages in which the 
canonical books were originally written by the hagiographs, and it is of the 
greatest importance that these languages should be studied by ecclesiastical 
students and especially by such of them as aim at obtaining academical de- 
grees in theology. Efforts should be made to have chairs in all academies 
for other ancient languages and especially the Semitic.” (Encyclical Provi- 
dentissimus.) 

XI. In seminaries which enjoy the right of conferring academical degrees, 
it will be necessary to increase the number of lectures on Sacred Scripture 
and consequently to go more deeply into general and special questions and 
to devote more time and study to Biblical exegesis, archaeology, geography, 
chronology, theology and history. 

XII. Special diligence is to be shown in preparing select students for the 
academical degrees in Sacred Scripture according to the rules laid down by 
the Biblical Commission—a matter of no small importance for securing suit- 
able professors of Scripture for the seminary. 

XIII. Every Doctor in Sacred Scripture will be most careful never to 
swerve in the least in his teaching from the doctrine and tradition of the 
Church; he will, of course, make use of the real additions to our knowledge 
which modern research supplies, but he will avoid the rash commentaries of 
innovators; so, too, he will confine himself to the treatment which contributes 
to the elucidation and defense of the Sacred Scriptures; and finally he will 
be guided in his plan of treatment by those rules, full of prudence, contained 
in the Encyclical Providentissimus. 

XIV. Students should endeavor to make up by private study what the 
schools fail to supply in this branch of sacred learning. As lack of time 
will render it impossible for the professor to go over the whole of Scripture 
in detail, they will by themselves devote a portion of time every day to a 
careful persual of the Old and New Testaments—and in this they will be 
greatly helped by the use of some brief commentary to throw light on ob- 
scure passages and explain the more difficult ones. 

XV. Students are to undergo an examination in Scripture as well as in 
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other parts of theology to show the profit they have derived from the lesson, 
before they are allowed to pass into another class or to be initiated in Sacred 


Orders. 

XVI. In all academies every candidate for academical degrees in the- 
ology will be asked certain questions on Scripture relating to the historical 
and critical introduction as well as to exegesis; and will prove by examina- 
tions that he is sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew tongue and has a 
knowledge of Biblical Greek. 

XVII. The students of Sacred Scripture are to be exhorted to read not 
only interpretations of the Scripture, but good authors who treat of sub- 
jects connected with this study—for instance the History of both Testa- 
ments, the Life of Our Lord and the Apostles, and books of travel in 
Palestine—from all of which they will easily acquire a knowledge of Biblical 
places and customs. 

XVIII. To further this object efforts will be made to supply each sem- 
inary, as far as circumstances will permit, with a small library in which 
books of this kind will be at the disposal of students. (March 27, 1906.) 


II. From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
1. Rubrics of the Mass. 

(a) If collects ordered by the Bishop bring the whole 
number in the Mass beyond seven, they should be omitted. 

(b) A priest vested for Mass is not allowed to give Com- 
munion thus before or after a Solemn or High Mass, 
though he may at a private Mass. (January 19, 1906.) 

2. Rubrics of Benediction. 

Genuflecting on both knees when approaching or leav- 
ing altar with Blessed Sacrament exposed—moderate bow. 

Genuflecting before taking Pyx from the tabernacle or 
before replacing it—no bow. 

Rising to sing the Deus qui nobis, etc.—no bow. 

Rising to put incense in thurible—moderate bow. 

Rising to go up to the altar to administer the Benedic- 
tion—no bow. 

The deacon rising to go up to the altar to’ take the 
Blessed Sacrament down from the throne—no bow. 

The acolyte rising to go for the veil—no bow. 

After the celebrant has given Benediction, and coming 
down kneels once more on the lowest step—no bow. 

The celebrant must not put incense in the thurible after 
singing the Deus qui nobis, etc. Such a custom should be 
abolished. 

When the celebrant has exposed the Blessed Sacrament 
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and comes down, before putting in the incense, he should 
genuflect on both knees with-moderate bow. 

The ministers who hold the book for the celebrant to sing 
the Deus qui nobis, etc., remain kneeling. 

Two cope-bearers may assist the celebrant in default of 
a deacon and sub-deacon, only in case the Benediction is 
given right after solemn Vespers, that is, if the celebrant 
and cope-bearers do not leave the altar; but there should 
be a priest or deacon to expose the Blessed Sacrament, ete, 

If the deacon and sub-deacon are assisting in dalmatics, 
it is not allowed to have cope-bearers also. (February 16, 


1906. ) 


III. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


Privilege to Daily Communicants. 

Clement XIII. granted to those who confess their sins 
weekly the privilege of gaining whatever indulgences 
should be available at each Communion without the need _ 
of repeating Confession each time. This holds good for all 
Indulgences except those of the Jubilee. Pius X. now 
grants the same privilege to all who receive Communion 
daily (or five or six times a week), without the restriction 
which demands weekly Confession. (Feb. 14, 1906.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


SAYING MASS IN FERMENTED BREAD. 


Titius, a priest of the Latin rite, while traveling in the Orient with 
some friends, who are lay persons, also of the Latin rite, has oc- 
casion to say Mass, now in a Greek church, now in a Latin church, 
and again in a church of some other Oriental rite, and to give Holy 
Communion to his friends. In whatever church he says Mass, he 
uses the kind of altar breads they give him, whether fermented or 
unfermented, and he gives his friends Holy Communion in the same 
kind. He claims that Leo XIII. abrogated the older discipline, 
which restricted a Latin priest to the use of unfermented bread in 
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saying Mass, thus leaving a Latin priest free to say Mass in a Greek 
church “in fermentato,” and a Greek priest to say Mass in a Latin 
church, “in azymo.” Titius, on his return to America, had occasion 
to go to his mission-church on Sunday to say Mass for his people, 
but by some mischance, he forgot to take along any altar breads. 
The distance to the home church was too great to permit sending 
there for altar bread and as Titius was already accustomed to say 
Mass with fermented bread, he sent to one of the neighbors for a 
piece of bread and said Mass with it, because, he said, the prohibi- 
tion to do so was only a law of Church discipline, which did not 
bind in the circumstances in which he found himself. On this oc- 
casion, he also gave Holy Communion to the faithful “in fermen- 
tato.’ What is to be thought of Titius’ “modus agendi’”? 

Answer. In the Oriental Church, the Armenians and the Maron- 
ites use unfermented bread, or asym, for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; the Greeks, the Melchites, the Chaldeans, the Syrians and 
the Copts use fermented bread. The use of fermented bread by these 
several rites of the Oriental Church, dates back to the beginning of 
Christianity. The Latin Church uses only unfermented bread, or 
azym, although before the IX. or X. century, the use of fermented 
bread for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was not unknown in the 
Latin Church. The Council of Florence, in the decree for the union 
of the Greeks, allowed the Greeks to retain their ancient custom of 
consecrating in fermented bread, because there is no express com- 
mand of Our Divine Lord to the contrary, viz., that the Holy Eu- 
charist should be celebrated in azym. At the same time that the 
Council of Florence permitted the Greeks to continue to celebrate 
the Holy Eucharist in fermented bread, the Council issued a decree 
commanding both the Oriental and the Latin Church to adhere each 
to its respective rite in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. This 
ruling of the Council of Florence (1440) was reaffirmed by St. 
Pius V. (1566) and later still by Benedict XIV. (1742). 

Benedict XIV. says: “Since it was ordained by the General Coun- 
cil of Florence that each and every priest should celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist according to the rite of his Church, if the Latin Church, 
then in asym, if the Greek Church, then in fermented; and since it 
has been forbidden by the Roman Pontiffs, our predecessors, for a 
Latin priest to use the Greek rite, or a Greek priest the Latin rite, 
we do now strictly forbid, under pain of permanent suspension, 
Greek priests to celebrate Mass and other divine offices or to cause 
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them to be celebrated according to the Latin rite, and Latin priests 
according to the Greek rite, under any pretext whatsoever of having 
obtained faculties from the Apostolic See or its legates, or even 
from the Grand Penitentiary, for Greeks to use the Latin rite or for 
Latins to use the Greek” (Const. “Etsi pastoralis,” vi.). 

This precept of the Church, commanding priests of different rites 
to conform to their own rite in all things pertaining to the celebra- 
tion of the divine mysteries, has always been very strictly interpreted 
by the theologians. St. Alphonsus, vi., n. 204, maintains that it is 
the common teaching of theologians that a Latin priest would not 
be allowed to celebrate in fermented bread, even to give a dying 
person viaticum, neither would a Greek priest be allowed to cele- 
brate in azym. The only case in which this would be lawful, would 
be to complete the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

But now there arises the question: Suppose a Latin priest is tray- 
eling through a country where the Greek rite prevails, how is he to 
say Mass? What rite shall he use? Is he at liberty to use the 
Greek rite, if it suits his convenience? Theologians do not agree 
as to what such a priest may do or must do under the circumstances. 
Some theologians think that the priest ought to observe the rite of 
the country through which he travels; thus a Latin priest ought to 
say Mass with fermented bread, if he be traveling through the 
country of the Greeks, and a Greek priest ought to say Mass with 
asym if he happened to be journeying through the country of the 
Latins (cf. Ledesma iv. p. I). 

Others, as St. Alphonsus, think that a priest on his travels may 
use either rite, according as it suits his convenience. And this view 
of the matter, the holy doctor calls communis et probabilissima (vi. 
n. 204). Others again think that a Latin priest, passing through 
a country of the Greek rite, ought to celebrate Mass in azym, if 
there be a Latin Church within reach; otherwise he may say Mass 
in fermented bread. Gasparri, de Euch. II. n. 805, thinks that it is 
never allowed for a Latin priest to say Mass with fermented bread: 
“Vera sententia est sacerdotem Latinum peregrinantem per loca 
Graecorum et in Graeca ecclesia celebrantem et sacerdotem Graecum 
peregrinantem per loca Latinorum et in Latina ecclesia celebrantem, 
non solum posse, sed etiam posse Latinum in fermento, Graecum im 
azymo sacrificium eucharisticum offerre. Id enim ex constitu 
tionibus pontificus quae hac de re agunt, non obscure cruitur.” 

We prefer to follow the opinion of those who maintain that a 
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priest, on his travels, may say Mass either with azym or with fer- 
mented bread, if he says Mass in a church of another rite than his 
own, and there be no church of his own rite in the place, because 
the pontifical constitutions, issued in regard to this matter, apply 
only to priests having a domicile or permanent dwelling in a country 
of another rite. Thus v. g. Noldin S.J., de Euch. 106, b. says: 
“Sacerdos in itinere constitutus potest in locis, ubi deest ecclesia 
proprii ritus, pro lubitu vel in azymo, vel in fermentato consecrare. 
Neque obstat citata constitutio benedictina, quippe quae de illis 
tantum sacerdotibus agat, qui domicilium in loco alieni ritus habent.” 

In answer, therefore, to the question whether Titius did right in 
saying Mass in a church of the Greek or Latin rite and using fer- 
mented or unfermented bread, as it suited his convenience, we would 
say that Titius ought to have gone to a church of the Latin rite, 
whenever it was possible to do so, and to have said Mass in azym. 
But whenever he found himself in a place where there was no 
church of his own rite, he was at liberty to say Mass in a Greek 
church and to use fermented or unfermented bread, whichever he 
preferred. 

To the second question, namely, whether it was lawful to say 
Mass at his mission church, after his return from his travels, in 
fermented bread, because he had no azym, we answer it was unlaw- 
ful. There is no theologian who would justify him in that. The 
precept to hear Mass on Sunday is less binding than the precept to 
says Mass in one’s own rite, in one’s own country. As we said above, 
not even to administer holy Viaticum, would this be allowed (cf. 
Lehmkuhl, II, n. 121, Gasparri, de Euch. n. 804). 

St. Alphonsus, VI. n. 204, writes: 

“Dubitatur 2. An in casu necessitatis, ad praebendum viaticum 
infirmo possit sacerdos Latinus consecrare in fermentato? Affirm- 
ant Mayor et Tanner, quia ut dicunt, praeceptum divinum sus- 
cipiendi Viaticum praevalere debet praecepto humano celebrandi in 
azymo. Sed negat communis et probabilior sententia, quam tenent 
Navarra, Contenson, Tournley, Antoine, Suarez, Soto, Ledesma, 
Diana, Lacroix, Layman, Tamburini, Bonacina.” 

Regarding the Communion of the faithful of the different rites, 
the discipline to be followed now is contained in a decree of Leo 
XIII, 1893: 

“Omnibus fidelibus cujuscunque ritus sive Latini sive Orientals, 
degentibus in locis, in quibus non sit ecclesia aut sacerdos proprit 
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ritus, facultas in posterum as. sede conceditur, s. communionem non 
modo in articulo mortis et pro paschali praecepto adimplendo, sed 
etiam quovis tempore devotionis gratia juxta ritum ecclesiae ex- 
istentis in praedictis locis, dummodo catholico sit, recipiendi.” 

A year later, in 1894, the same Pontiff, Leo XIII., extended this 
privilege to all the faithful who could not attend a church of their 
own rite, without serious inconvenience on account of the distance, 
of receiving Holy Communion in a church of another rite, in azym 
or fermented according to the rite of the church attended, provided 
said church be in communion with the Holy See. The lay people, 
therefore, who traveled with Titius in the Orient, ought to have 
gone to a Latin church for Holy Communion, if there was one in 
the place. Otherwise they might receive in any church, provided 
it were Catholic. 





